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DISTRICT LIBRARY MEETINGS 


May 17 Green Bay. Fox River Valley Association 

May 18 Wisconsin Dells. Devils Lake Conference 

May 19 Whitewater. Rock River Valley Library Association 
May 27 Marshfield. Wisconsin Valley Library Association 
June 3 Colfax. Northwestern District Library Conference 
June 6 Boscobel. Southwestern Wisconsin Library Association 


June 10 Pardeeville. Second (Congressional) District Library Con- 
ference 


Arcadia. (Date to be announced) 


The Green Bay meeting on May 17 is at Hotel Northland. All other 
meetings are at the public library. These meetings usually begin at 
10:00 a. m. but Watch for your Local Notices. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


That the libraries through ’Round the Circle are making contributions is evidenced 


from the following letter: 


“Mr. Lester kindly put me on the mailing list for the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
and I thought you might be interested to know how we use it in The League of 
Women Voters. Each month I cut out the ’Round the Circle news pertaining to each 
local League and send them to the local education chairmen to be read in their report 


at the regular League meeting. 


“All local Leagues enjoy hearing about local affairs, and most of them do not get 
this library information. I hope the reorganization of the department will not do 


away with the Bulletin.” 


“Respectfully, 


Signed: BrEssie B. MEIcs” 


Mrs. Henry G. Meigs 

State Chairman 

Dept. of Government and Education 
League of Women Voters 


Ashland. A formal program of dedi- 
cation for the completion of the new li- 
brary quarters was held in February. 
The work has been a part of the WPA 
project. Mayor Dodd in addressing the 
gathering said: 

“We have taken a long step forward 
in providing the citizens with library fa- 
cilities. We are indebted to the WPA 
and to the persistent, faithful effort on 
the part of a number of people who have 
had something to do with putting over 
this enterprise and it seems fitting that 
I should mention some of those who have 
been active in the repairing of this build- 
ing and getting the magnificent room in 
which we are gathered today.” 

After citing the work and cooperation 
of many of certain of Ashland’s citizens, 
he presented to the library board through 
the president, Mrs. Thomas Bardon, the 
new library. 

The furniture with period tables and 
chairs was made possible through a gift 
of $1500 from the Ashland Baker founda- 
tion. The foundation contributions con- 
sist of the period table and chairs, Wind- 
sor armchairs, a leather couch, two 
leather arm chairs, low stack shelving 
dividing departments in the library, and 
a book display case. 





Venetian blinds for the library were 
donated by Mrs. Thomas Bardon, while 
a beautiful plate glass exhibit case is 
the gift of the Ashland Monday club. 

In the window facing the main street 
was a display of peasant dolls imported 
from foreign countries which was begun 
as a gift by the Monday club and which 
since has been contributed to by Mrs. 
Bardon and other citizens. 


Cumberland. In the local paper’s 
column headed “Library Notes,” refer- 
ence is made to the outdoor activities 
which are drawing the young people 
away from the library, but notes on at- 
tractive books may continue to remind 
them of the library’s services and re- 
sources. 


Delavan. Miss Churchill resigned in 
December to accept the position as cata- 
loger in the library at Anderson, In- 
diana. Mrs. Agnes Miller has been ap- 
pointed as acting librarian. 


Durand. Mrs. Anna Alkire Fox, li- 
brarian, died March 2. From the tribute 
paid to Mrs. Fox, the following is quoted: 
“For the last ten years Mrs. Fox has 
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served as librarian here, and our people 
were fortunate in that they could have 
one so capable and public spirited. 

“The general public feel a great loss 
and have a pleasant memory of her cour- 
teous, willing help, not alone in the li- 
brary but in community affairs as well.” 

Mrs. Fox also had served on the pub- 
lic library staff at Madison. 


Fountain City. A library benefit re- 
cently cleared over $100. It was spon- 
sored by the Afternoon study club, and 
in addition to music had three short 
plays, including one “Scenes from Early 
Fountain City Life.” These “scenes” 
were the Coming of Thomas A. Holmes; 
The first town meeting; An early Foun- 
tain City wedding. The success of the 
affair has given the library work a great 
impetus. 


Green Bay. The librarian’s annual re- 
port is attractively presented as well as 
interesting in its content. The library 
continues to advance in services as well 
as in circulation. New stations have been 
established; members of the staff have 
given talks on books and on library mat- 
ters before many groups in the com- 
munity; library buildings have been im- 
proved and redecorated. 

The total number of books circulated 
in 1987 was 415,539, an increase of 19,- 
078 over 1936. Miss Schuette adds that 
there is an increase in the number of 
non-fiction books read, and a decrease in 
fiction. 

A list of books by Catholic authors in 
the Children’s department compiled by 
Miss Sharp at the request of Sister 
Florence at the St. Joseph’s Orphanage, 
was printed by the Orphanage Printing 
department and is being used throughout 
the diocese. Another list, A selection of 
children’s books of 1937, was also printed 
gratis through the courtesy of Father 
Westenberger. The Parents Bookshelf 
selected by Miss Schuette was printed 
through the kindness of Sister Mary 
Matthew. 

The report also gives an account of 
the work of the various departments, 
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and branches; the hospital service, and 
mention of the gifts made to the library 
during the year. 


Hudson. High lights of the annual 
report show that 399 new books were 
added during the year, with 204 with- 
drawn. There were 233 new borrowers 
registered, making a total of 1,707 active 
borrowers. The librarian states that the 
“quality of the books has been unusually 
high. There is a greater demand than 
usual for all non-fiction, and especially 
books of travel and biography.” 

“One of the library’s ideals is a well 
rounded collection of biography and auto- 
biography to interest all types of people 
as well as all ages. At present this col- 
lection numbers 527. During the past 
year the circulation of these 527 volumes 
totaled 1,167.” 


Janesville. According to the librar- 
ian’s annual report, there was a total 
circulation gain of 3,315 over 1936. The 
approximate cost per capita for operat- 
ing the library was 80 cents; the cost 
per book issued slightly over .07. There 
are 141 out-of-town people who are now 
active borrowers through paying $1.00 
fee a year. 


Kenosha. In the librarian’s annual 
report, the division under publicity shows 
interesting lines of activities: In order 
to improve the technical book depart- 
ment, letters were mailed to heads of 
departments in various factories asking 
for suggestions of books in line with the 
work of their employees. Several re- 
sponses were received and acted upon. 

Letters were sent out to mothers of 
new born babies inviting them to consult 
books in the library on the care and gen- 
eral welfare of babies. Contacts with 
various organizations, distribution of 
mimeographed book lists, cooperating 
with hobby shows, visiting playgrounds 
where library talks were given, as well 
as displays at the library, and newspaper 
publicity all made up a continuous pub- 
licity program. 

Circulation figures showed a total of 
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544,606. Of these 146,459 were lent from 
central library; the remainder from 7 
other distributing points, such as Boys’ 
and Girls’ Library, 4 branches, schools 
and stations. 


La Crosse. Miss Borresen in January 
was struck by a car, and injured to the 
extent that it was several weeks before 
she could be back at the library. 


Ladysmith. Some highlights from the 
annual library report show interesting 
progress. 

Average circulation per registered 
borrower was 17 books for the year. The 
total circulation was 51,125 which was 
an increase of 10,933 over that of 1936. 
Point is also made of the rural service 
under the appropriation of $2000 and 
that under the lower appropriation show- 
ing how dependent good service is upon 
adequate income. In the first year, 62 
schools and 8 villages had service, and 
adult libraries were sent into 6 homes. 
Under the appropriation cut in half, 
number of books sent out has had to be 
cut. 

New shelving in the periodical room, 
a new world globe, and a set of Comp- 
ton’s Encyclopedia have been recent ad- 
ditions. The roof has been repaired, and 
walls and ceiling have been redecorated, 
and additional lights installed. 

Loyal. Mrs. Hugh F. Gwin has been 
elected librarian, and Miss_ Esther 
Schultz the assistant. Work on the fur- 
nishing of the library room in the new 
Municipal building has been virtually 
completed. Much cooperation has been 
received in the preparations for moving 
the library into the new quarters. The 
O. and N. Lumber Company donated $10 
worth of material, and ten per cent dis- 
count is allowed on future purchases. It 
is reported that the Woman’s Study club 
plans to give the equipment for the 
children. 


Manitowoc. As a result of the year’s 
campaign of redecorating and rearrang- 
ing, provision has been made for a prep- 
arations division, magazine and news- 
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paper storage, and mending in the base- 
ment; a new desk has been installed in 
the children’s room; and a new type- 
writer has been purchased. 


Mayville. Full tribute cannot be paid 
here to Kaetchen Wegner, whose life was 
so tragically taken in an accident. But 
as a student in the teacher-librarian 
course in the Library School she had 
shown those outstanding qualities of 
mind and of spirit which are coveted for 
all who enter the library or the teaching 
profession. Her vivid personality and 
character enriched all relationships as 
well as all class work, giving promise of 
distinguished success. To her aunt Miss 
Anna Naber, Secretary of the Library 
Board, as well as to the parents Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Wegner, the greatest sym- 
pathy is extended. 


Medford. The library is receiving $100 
from the county, and has $1800 appro- 
priation from the city. Many improve- 
ments have been made, such as the in- 
stalling of a stoker and blower; new 
lighting fixtures with indirect lighting 
have been installed; and a redecorating 
of walls and ceiling, and revarnishing of 
wood work. 


Menasha. Miss Trilling in her annual 
report makes an analysis of the total book 
circulation of 152,193, and other services 
of the library in what would be the daily 
average. It shows that an average of 
506 books were lent each day, and as 
many returned; 5% new books selected, 
ordered, cataloged and made ready for 
circulation; 114 persons given book or 
reference service; 15 books cleaned or re- 
paired. While there was some decrease 
in circulation as compared with 1936, 
there is a 28% increase over five years 
ago. The greatest increase shows up in 
the fine arts and foreign books. 

Miss Jane Chandler has joined the 
staff to fill the position made vacant by 
the resignation of Mrs. M. G. Auer. 


Neillsville. Mr. George E. Crothers, a 
member of the library board for 16 years 
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and for the last 10 years president, died 
after a short illness December 21, 1937. 
He had been an outstanding member of 
the community for 50 years, forty years 
of which he was connected with the 
Neillsville Press. 

Although Book Week is long past, it 
may be of use for future book weeks to 
have the account sent in by Miss Bovee 
after copy for the last ’Round the Circle 
had gone to press. 

“About the first week in November we 
sent letters to about 100 business men, 
asking them to tell us the books they 
enjoyed as boys. We received a satisfy- 
ing response and had a display which 
completely filled the bank window. Oc- 
casionally people still mention the letter 
and the display of books which were the 
men’s favorites. This, however, wasn’t 
an original idea, for I believe someone 
did it last year and was mentioned in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good way to interest the busy 
men, of the smaller cities, in the library. 

“A notice in the weekly paper a week 
before Book Week brought many old and 
interesting books to the library for dis- 
play in the adult rooms. We had a copy 
of the Odes and Poems of Horace printed 
in 1508, a copy of Napoleon’s Manu- 
scripts, signed ‘Joseph Bonaparte, Sara- 
sota Springs, June 18, 1820’; there were 
many old Bibles, Prayer Books, history 
of Neillsville, Godey’s Lady’s book and 
several others. 

“In the Children’s room we had the 
‘Land of Adventure’, and we attempted 
to arrange the room to look like a main 
highway with several byroads leading to 
places of adventure. Near the door an 
information desk supplied free travel 
guides to those who entered. The travel 
guides contained the names of the books 
in each display or town of adventure. 
On the main highway were Boysville, 
Adventures End, Orient Point and Har- 
lem. Nicodemus and his Houn’ Dog, made 
of cardboard, stood among the books in 
Harlem; Ho-Ming, the girl from New 
China, helped to decorate the Chinese 
display. Off the byroads were Mother 
Goose Land, The Indian Trail, Alcott’s 
Cove, The Circus and the Zoo, Athletic 
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Field, Dogville, and Heidi’s Mountain 
which was placed on the card catalog. 
There were guide posts standing in var- 
ious places of the room with signs point- 
ing to the different displays. 

“Although there was much work con- 
nected with it, there was also much en- 
joyment and the publicity brought more 
children who had never used the library 
before. This year we had each of the 
rooms in the three grade schools make 
their own posters and this gave them 
more of a personal interest in the display 
at the library.” 

The librarian’s annual report shows a 
circulation increase of 5,080. 


Oconomowoc. The library’s annual re- 
port shows a circulation of 46,540; people 
visiting the library numbered 34,542, and 
359 reference questions were answered. 
From the financial report it is learned 
that in addition to the city appropriation 
of $4302.42, the surrounding towns and 
rural borrowers contribute as follows: 
Town of Oconomowoc, $100; Town of 
Summit, $100; other rural fees, $16. 


Oshkosh. Presentation of the Shrine 
of the Constitution to the public library 
was made by the local chapter of the 
D. A. R. The impressive ceremony was 
held at the library, and conducted by the 
D. A. R. regent, Mrs. E. M. Crane. In 
presenting the gift to the library it was 
explained by Mrs. Crane to be the result 
of a sesquicentennial commission to fur- 
ther a nation-wide movement to make 
the Constitution better known to every 
citizen. 

The annual report of the library is 
prefaced by the following creed: 

“The Oshkosh Public Library recog- 
nizes the responsibility of continuing 
Education for Adults and for Teaching 
the Youth of Oshkosh the habits and 
benefits of using their Public Library. 

“A simple Creed— 

“Yet in steadfastness of its belief and 
in the execution of the implications rests 
all the importance the library holds in 
the lives of the people of Oshkosh.” 

Among the interesting points brought 
out in the report one finds that books cir- 
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culated averaged 10.3 per capita, 24.8 
per borrower. It costs an average of 
about 8 cents to circulate a book, every- 
thing included even to the up-keep of the 
buildings. Each book circulated on an 
average of 6.6 times. 

With regard to hospital service the re- 
port reads: “There were 156 visits made 
to the Mercy and St. Mary’s hospitals and 
5,666 books were circulated to the pa- 
tients. Besides this, more work was done 
for the doctors through the facilities of 
the University Medical Library Service.” 

The story hours for the year had a 
total of 2341 children; and 18 classes, 
with a total of 576 pupils were brought 
to the library for instruction in the use 
of the library. In the branches similar 
classes were conducted so that the total 
number receiving instruction would cover 
the city. The summer reading contest, 
“Robin Hood book tournament” had 106 
children enrolled and 679 book reports 
were given. 

Miss Huhn also tells how NYA and 
WPA workers have served the library. 
Through the former both the Main Li- 
brary and the South Side Branch have 
been thoroughly redecorated. New in- 
direct lights were installed around the 
desk. Magazine racks were built to take 
care of circulating magazines, and wider 
shelves were provided for atlases and 
Oxford Dictionary. Radiator covers were 
installed in the fall to preserve the walls 
from excess dirt. Walls were removed at 
the South Side Branch to make one room 
out of three tiny rooms. Bookshelves 
were then built around three sides of the 
walls. A landscape was painted by Mr. 
Olson of Omro through WPA-Artists 
Project to fill the space above the fire- 
place in the Branch. Several concrete 
squares were put into the broken ones in 
the platform in front of the Main Li- 
brary. 

Through NYA assigned to the library 
7 to 9 young people helped mend, take 
inventory, did page work, and typed. 

WPA at Merrill School branch made 
it possible to have the room redecorated 
and shelves built in the magazine room 
to relieve the overcrowded condition in 
the Main Room. 
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Phillips. Since December 1, Mrs. 
Myrtle L. Oliver has been serving as li- 
brarian. 


Sauk City. Tributes to Josephine 
Merk, whose death occurred in January, 
give expression to the far-reaching in- 
fluence of one who “devoted all of her 
life to public service,—educator, librar- 
ian, friend.” 

“She will be remembered as the symbol 
of all that is best in liberal, progressive 
education; her life was devoted to the 
advancement of education and learning, 
the stimulation of advanced thinking. 
Both as Clerk of the School Board and 
librarian, she established a high stand- 
ard; as a person, it was a privilege to 
know her. For Josephine Merk represents 
the finest tradition of American culture, 
and the spirit that motivated her life 
is the spirit that is responsible for mak- 
ing our country one of the great nations 
of the world.”—August Derleth, Pioneer 
Press, Jan. 6, 1938. 


Seymour. The library room has taken 
on an unusually attractive appearance 
since the redecorating. The walls and 
ceiling are ivory, and the woodwork and 
outside of book shelves, an umber-gray. 
The shelves and back are a vermillion 
red. Hangings at the window tone in 
nicely with walls and woodwork. They 
consist of flowered cretonne, black back- 
ground with large flowers ivory in color 
with red centers. 


Sheboygan. A decision of the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court upheld the earlier 
rulings of Judge F. H. Schlichting and 
Judge L. E. Lurvey, who both ruled in 
favor of the city in regard to the be- 
quest of the late James H. Mead, who 
died 47 years ago. The original bequest 
was $20,000, made in 1891, and no part 
having been used, the present amount is 
$100,000. 


Stevens Point. The librarian reports 
that approximately sixty volumes were 
added to the reference collections of the 
juvenile and adult departments during 
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the past year. Circulation figures show 
a slight decrease in the adult department, 
and an increase in the children’s. 

Miss MacGeorge further reports a 
splendid growth in the activities of the 
children’s department. A total of 1,063 
children attended story hours conducted 
during the winter months. Instruction 
in the use of the library has been con- 
tinued, and the “results are quite notice- 
able. The children in the grades and in 
high school are much more familiar with 
the card catalog.” 

The report continues with a statement 
of the benefit the library has received 
from WPA and NYA help. “The in- 
struction in the use of the library would 
have been severely hampered had it not 
been for the typing of stencils and mimeo- 
graphing which was done by George 
Polum... Young people on NYA have as- 
sisted in many of the routine jobs in the 
library. They have shelved books, rein- 
forced magazines, and reinforced books.” 

Miss Wert, assistant, was bound and 
slugged in her home by robbers who de- 
manded to know the combination of the 
library safe. She gave them the wrong 
combination. She finally freed herself 
and went for help. 


Superior. Miss Merrell in presenting 
her annual report to the Library Board, 
says under the heading of “Personnel”: 

“The wise policy of the Board of Di- 
rectors in consideration for the staff and 
favorable working conditions is reflected 
in the very low turn over. It is taken for 
granted that a good stock of books is 
essential for a good library. It is not so 
generally realized that a good book stock 
loses most, if not all, of its value if it 
is not handled by trained, efficient li- 
brarians. Changes always being expen- 
sive in reduced efficiency and impaired 
service, the Superior Public Library is 
fortunate in experiencing very few dur- 
ing the past year.” 

Circulation figures, according to the 
report, show a drop of 2,933 in fiction 
with some increase in non-fiction. 

The free lecture course for 1938, spon- 
sored jointly by the public library and 
the Superior State Teachers College, has 
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presented Barclay Acheson, Herbert 
Agar, Lew A. and Elmer Johnson, Wil- 
liam Rose Benet, Duluth Little Theatre. 

At the monthly book talks before the 
Woman’s club, attractive lists of the 
books reviewed are distributed. 


Tomah. Miss Voswinkel reports that 
1937 circulation, 40,659, is the highest 
since the first year of the depression. The 
reference collection has had such acces- 
sions as Living authors, Authors of yes- 
terday and today, British authors of the 
19th century, Composers of today. 

The librarian also reports that calls for 
books of science seem to be increasing, 
which persuaded her to buy the Smith- 
sonian Scientific Series. The local li- 
brary is also on the mailing list for the 
International Mind Alcove. 


Watertown. On March 2 the local li- 
brary completed its 35th year of service. 
The library was started in 1902 when a 
meeting for the purpose was held in the 
home of the late Marshall J. Woodard. 
Frank Hutchins was invited to be present 
to outline a plan for a library. Others 
who attended were W. D. Sproesser, 
Julius Wiggenhorn, James W. Moore, 
Fred Prentiss, Herman Eberle, Joseph 
Terbrueggen, Prof. C. F. Viebahn, Mar- 
shall J. Woodard, Frank E. Woodard, 
William H. Woodard, Dr. J. H. Ott, Har- 
low Pease, and John Schempf. 

At a mass meeting presided over by 
Prof. A. F. Ernst, H. E. Legler, head of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
and Lutie M. Stearns were speakers. 
Plans were undertaken to raise $5,000 to 
start a library fund, and in time a li- 
brary was set up at 104 Main street. 
About two years later the present library 
was opened, having been constructed with 
the help of Andrew Carnegie who was in- 
duced to contribute $20,000. 

The 1937 annual report shows that 
books purchased with endowment funds 
numbered 1606. 

Over a period of ten years, 1927-37, 
the library’s growth in number of vol- 
umes shows a gain of 37%; in borrowers, 
a loss of 2%; in books circulated a gain 
of 22%; the city census a gain of 2%. 
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Waupun. The results of special and 
increased emphasis on the children’s 
work are given in detail in the annual re- 
port, With a steadily decreasing circula- 
tion since 1920, the librarian, Miss Linds- 
ley, decided to place present assistant, 
Mrs. Luck, in complete charge of the 
work with directions to study the situa- 
tion. Some of the things which were done 
are listed, and among them the following: 


Improved physical appearance of the 
children’s room; brought all books within 
easy reach of the children; removed 500 
“dark, dingy books” to special room for 
later disposition; started ivy and other 
potted plants; made posters. 

Became more familiar with book stock 
by frequent inventory until card catalog 
and shelf list were consistent; became 
familiar with individual books by read- 
ing, and making of lists on various sub- 
jects, thereby making books more easily 
available to borrowers. 

Adopted a definite book-buying policy; 
compared collection with the “model li- 
brary” of 2500 books as listed in the 
Children’s catalog, keeping in mind dis- 
tinctive local needs; studied collections 
of class-room libraries with the idea of 
avoiding duplication whenever possible 
and desirable. 

Story hours, and a vacation reading 
club with personal readers’ advisory ser- 
vice; cooperation with the city schools 
through visits, book talks, compiling of 
bibliographies for teachers; articles for 
school paper, and get-together teas “given 
by librarians for groups of teachers 
where we talked over mutual problems.” 

The results are not surprising in the 
steadily increasing circulation and regis- 
tration following the piece of intensive 
work described. 

Some of the objectives for the future 
are listed under the statement “More 
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children should be reading better books.” 
To accomplish this: 

1. Children to whom reading is easy 
and attractive should be encouraged to 
read only the best. 

2. We must get more books with simple 
vocabularies and advanced subject matter 
for our poorer readers. 

3. A great deal more can be done about 
hobbies. 

From Miss Lindsley’s annual report 
general circulation figures show an in- 
crease of 3,660 over the previous year. 
The cost of circulation per volume was 
11 cents, and the 1,901 borrowers aver- 
aged the use of 18.5 each. 


Wausau. Changing from the morning 
story hour to the afternoon seems to have 
increased the attendance. After the 
number reached 40, publicity was given 
to it, resulting in an attendance of 206. 
Miss Barkman thinks that the story 
Snow White and the seven dwarfs may 
have been largely responsible. 


Wonewoc. Mrs. Hanzlik reports a 
satisfactory year of activities in the li- 
brary during 1937. The WPA project 
resulted in cleaned books, mended and 
reinforced; also pamphlets taken care of 
and a picture collection arranged. Li- 
brary classes in the library are also men- 
tioned as an important part of the li- 
brary’s service to the young people who 
show interest and ability. In conclusion 
the newspaper says: “The librarian is 
busy at present compiling a list of his- 
torical fiction, with United States history 
as a background. Books will be listed 
according to period of time, sections of 
the United States used as background, 
and important historical characters. This 
list will be useful to history classes and 
to individuals interested in early pioneer 
days of certain states.” 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee, October 6-7-8 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


American Library Assn. Booklist Books, 
1937. 61p. A.L.A. pa. 75c. 028.8 
Inexpensive books for boys and 
2d ed. 1938. 43p. A.L.A. pa. 
028.5 


girls. 
50c. 


Broening, A. M. and others. How to use 
the library; practice exercises in the 
use of the more important library 
tools. 1936. 72p. Noble, 65c. 020.71 


Simple presentation with preper emphasis on 
fundamentals; suitable for use in schools. 


Budd, Ruth, comp. Books on home and 
family life. 1937. 24p. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., pa. 35c. 016.64 or 640 


An interesting list compiled as a guide to the 
selection of supplementary books in homemaking 
classes in elementary and junior high schools. 
Both fiction and non-fiction are included, the books 
being grouped under such subheads as The family 
and its members, Clothing, Food, Houses and house 
planning, Industries, The home in the community. 


Haverland, Stella E. Oral book review- 
ing. 1938. 48p. Meador, $1. 028.8 


Miss Haverland, of the Santa Barbara, Calif., 
public library, has prepared a handy little book 
for club women and others who are called on to 
give book reviews. All of the points, from choos- 
ing the book to presenting the review are covered. 
The matter is simply presented and should be help- 
ful in instilling confidence, as well as in the prep- 
aration of more intelligent reviews. 


Loizeaux, Marie D. Publicity primer. 
1937. 69p. Wilson, 60c. 021.9 
Without being too detailed, suggests the high 

points, directions, and activities for the library’s 

publicity program. 


Philosophy 


Menninger, Karl A. Man against him- 
self. 1938. 485p. Harcourt, $3.75. 


132 

Freud’s theory that man is possessed of two 
conflicting instincts, one leading to self preserva- 
tion, one to destruction, is the basis of this book. 
As instances of the destructive impulse case his- 
tories of suicides, saints and martyrs, alcoholics, 
and neurotic invalids are cited, with concluding 








chapters on the techniques of reconstruction. It is 
also suggested that this theory may be applied to 
the world at large, in which the spirit of destruc- 
tion is so rampant today. 


Sociology 


American council on education. Motion 
pictures in education: a summary of 
the literature. 1937. 472p. Wilson, 
$1.50. 371.33 


A selected bibliography of digests of significant 
articles, theses and books of the past decade, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Committee on mo- 
tion pictures in education of the American Council 
on Education. The material is assembled under 
the following heads: The administration of visual 
aids, Teaching with the motion picture and other 
visual aids, Selecting instructional materials, Film 
prod Experimental research in 
instructional films, Teacher preparation in visual 
education. A helpful source book which was 
originally started as a WPA project. 

See Booklist 34: 203 Feb. 1 ’38. 


tion in haol 





Hinton, Harold B. America gropes for 
peace. 1938. 214p. illus. Johnson 
pub. co., Richmond, Va., $1.60. 341.3 


The world in ferment; Can the United States 
stay clear? What ails the world? Under these 
three general headings the author gives a con- 
venient summary and analysis of the state of the 
world today. Illustrated with maps, graphs and 
cartoons. 

See Booklist 34: 206 Feb. 1 ’38. 


Lane, Marie Dresden and Steegmuller, 
Francis. America on relief. 1938. 
180p. Harcourt, $2. 361 


An experienced social worker answers the ques- 
tions “How has America’s huge relief program 
worked since 1933? and How is it working now?” 
explaining the conflict of theories which caused 
the change from FERA to WPA and the effects 
of this clash of principles. Concludes with specific 
suggestions for the future. Statistical tables sup- 
plement the text. 

See Booklist 34: 224 Feb. 15 ’38. 


Loso, Foster W. ed. The stamp collec- 
tors’ round table. 1937. 360p. illus. 
Stokes, $2.75. 382.2 


Papers contributed by 32 experts in various fields 
of philately. Principles of collecting, Collecting 
by countries, Stamp specialties, Cover specialties, 
are some of the general topics. 

See Booklist 34: 90 Nov. 1 ’87. 
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Slocumbe, George. A mirror to Geneva; 
its growth, grandeur and decay. 1938. 
338p. illus. Holt, $3. 341.1 


Tells the story of the League of Nations: its 
inconspicuous beginnings, its slow growth from 
1920 to 1925, its age of power and prestige, 1926 
to 1930, and its decline, which began in 1931 
with the Japanese invasion of Manchuria and 
reached its climax in the Abyssinian crisis. There 
is an unflattering picture of Geneva, the back- 
ground city; and character sketches of important 
figures, accompanied by cartoon illustrations, add 
to the interest. 


Philology 


Allen, Arthur B. Romance of the alpha- 
bet. 1937. 126p. illus. Warne, $1.50. 
421 


An attractive small volume giving a clear and 
interesting account of the evolution of the al- 
phabet. 


Useful Arts 


Adams, James R. More power to adver- 
tising. 1937. 179p. Harper, $2.50. 
659.1 


In short, pithy chapters the author gives advice 
which, if followed, would redeem advertising from 
some of its worst extravagances. This is especially 
true on the subjects of radio and appeals to women. 
Another good bit of advice to advertising men is 
“Travel before you write.” 


Baidukov, George. Over the North Pole. 
1938. 99p. illus. Harcourt, $1.50. 
629.13 


A short and breathless account of the flight of 
the three Russian aviators from Moscow to Port- 
land, Oregon, in the summer of 1937. “They found 
the world of transportation a cylinder; they left 
it a sphere,” as Vilhjalmur Stefansson says in 
the foreword. 


De Kruif, Paul. The fight for life. 1938. 
342p. Harcourt, $3. 610 


The advances medical science has made in four 
fields: maternity care, treatment of infantile par- 
alysis, prevention and cure of tuberculosis, and 
treatment of syphilis, are presented here with all 
the author’s dramatic power. This is one side of 
the picture. The other side is the one brought out 
in Why let them live, failure to take advantage 
of these discoveries because they cost money. The 
fight for health has now become a people's fight, 
if they want health they may now demand it. 
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Robertson, Helen. Merry mixer cook 
book. 1937. 621p. Stokes, $2.50. 
641.5 


Recipes and methods designed in the first place 
for young girls learning to cook and so of interest 
to all beginners. The material has been collected 
from a column in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

See Booklist 34: 50 Oct. 1 ’87. 


Sokoloff, Boris. Middle age is what you 
make it. 1938. 204p. Greystone, 
$1.75. 613 


How to maintain health and vitality into the 
middle years, discussed from the point of view 
of medical science. The book is popular, in the 
best sense, and would be read with interest by 
many readers who could benefit by it. 


Witcombe, W. H. All about mining. 
1937. 268p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 
622 


This book justifies its title by beginning with 
the history and ending with a look into the future 
of mining. In between, the various methods and 
minerals are discussed in terms which are intel- 
ligible to the layman or the beginner who wants 
to know about the subject. For either juvenile or 
adult collection. 

See Booklist 34: 35 Sept. 15 ’37. 


Fine Arts 


Allen, Arthur B. Colour harmony: its 
theory and practice. 1937. 128p. il- 
lus. Warne, $1.50. 752 

A work that will be of interest to teachers who 
are attempting to present the el tary principles 
of color to younger pupils; also to beginning stu- 
dents in interior decoration and related subjects. 





Dickinson, Thomas H. and others. The 
theater in a changing Europe. 1937. 
492p. illus. Holt, $5. 792 


An introductory essay by Mr. Dickinson on ‘“‘Re- 
cent trends in the European theater” is followed 
by chapters on the theater situation in 13 European 
countries. Fully illustrated and of especial interest 
to those concerned with stage techniques. 

See Booklist 34: 128 Dec. 1 ’87. 


Mason, Bernard S. Primitive and pio- 
neer sports. 1937. 342p. illus. Barnes, 
$2.50. 796 


A collection of picturesque ancient outdoor 
sports adapted for modern use in recreation or 
physical education. Boomerangs, rope spinning, 
lariat throwing, darts, log rolling, blowguns, etc., 
are described. Illustrated with drawings and dia- 
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grams. Ought to be especially useful to camp 
directors and recreational leaders. Another book 
of interest to these groups is The game way to 
sports, by H. A. Reynolds, ($2.) brought out by 
the same publishers. 

See Booklist 34: 148 Dec. 15 '37. 


Naumburg, Nancy, ed. We make the 
movies. 1937. 284p. illus. Norton, 
$3. 791.4 


This book tells how motion pictures are made, 
describing the processes, step by step, from the 
search for a story, through all the phases of pro- 
duction, to the finished print. The material is 
contributed by leading artists and technicians— 
such as Jesse L. Laski, Sidney Howard, Bette 
Davis, Walt Disney—each of whom describes his 
part in production, and is coordinated by the editor 
to make a continuous story. Illustrated with pro- 
duction stills, and contains biographical notes 
on the contributors, and a glossary of terms. 

See Booklist 84: 188 Jan. 15 ’38. 


Taubman, H. Howard. 
back. 1938. 388p. illus. Scribner, 
$3.75. 782 


A lively and entertaining book about the opera, 
rich in both information and anecdote. The photo- 
graphic illustrations, grouped at the end, many 
of them unconventional shots of rehearsals in 
street clothes, provide a novelty. 


Opera, front and 


Literature 


Akins, Zoe. The hills grow smaller. 
1937. 102p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 


The title poem and several of those that follow 
have an appeal to common human experience 
which should find readers for the book. 

See Booklist 84: 189 Dec. 15 ’87. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Play in poetry. 1938. 
117p. Harcourt, $1.50. 
811.09 or 821.09 


A scholarly and yet entertaining explanation of 
the blend of play and purpose in poetry, with 
illustrative verses from John Donne to Ogden 
Nash, Robert Browning to Robert Frost. The first 
four chapters were delivered as lectures on the 
Henry Ward Beecher foundation at Amherst, and 
the postscript originally appeared in The Saturday 
Review of Literature under the title “‘A letter to 
poets”, 


History and Travel 
Houghton, $2.50 ea. 


for Maine, 


American guides. 


Guide books New Hampshire and 


Rhode Island have been added to the series. For 
Massachusetts 
Dec. ’37. 


see BuLiteTiIN Oct. °37; Vermont, 
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Eurich, A. C. and Wilson, E. C. In 1937. 
523p. illus. Holt, $2.50. 909 


A review of the year 1937 at home and abroad, 
in literature and the arts, as well as in politics 
and public affairs. Well indexed for reference use. 
The second issue of what is likely to prove a pop- 
ular annual. 


Galsworthy, Ada. Over the hills and far 
away. 1938. 255p. illus. Scribner, 
$4. 910 


Mrs. John Galsworthy writes reminiscently of 
her travels with her husband in all parts of the 
world. A section is devoted to travels and lecture 
tours in the United States, with impressions of 
places as widely separate as Charleston, N. C., 
and Tucson, Arizona. A pleasant book, but some- 
what high priced. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
travel. 1938. 330p. Houghton, $2.25. 
910.2 
The author of the “So you’re going” books on 
different countries has now written a handbook of 
practical information in which she sets forth gen- 
eral principles of ful travel. The first part 
discusses where to go for information and counsel, 
what clothes to take, luggage, tips, how to buy 
transportation, the etiquette of traveling and gives 
advice about guides, and passports and foreign 
money. The second part gives specific information 
on travel in different parts of the world. Contains 
a reading list, and an index. 





Roberts, Stephen H. The house that 
Hitler built. 1938. 380p. Harper, $3. 
943.08 


This new book on Hitler’s Germany has the 
merit of a fresh point of view. The author is an 
Australian, a professor of modern history in the 
University of Sydney, and comes perhaps as near 
as is possible to playing the part of a visitor from 
Mars. He spent 16 months, from Nov. 1935 to 
March, 1937, in Germany and neighboring countries 
and writes of all phases of the situation. The reader 
will find of especial interest Section 4: The balance 
sheet of Hitlerism, with its two parts: what the 
onlooker sees; and what the onlooker does not see. 


Zweig, Stefan. Conqueror of the seas; 
the story of Magellan. 1938. 335p. 
illus. Viking, $3.50. 910.4 


The author’s interest in his subject had its be- 
ginnings on a voyage to South America. Wearied 
by the tediousness of the sea voyage, he found 
himself thinking of the early navigators, who in 
their insignificant vessels faced the perils of the 
unknown. He read all that he could of Magellan 
in the ship’s library, which was very little. Pur- 
suing his study after his return he was surprised 
to learn how inadequate the records really are. 
As a result of his researches he has written this 
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volume on the life and achievements of the first 
circumnavigator of the globe, which, colored with 
his own philosophy, is something more than a mere 
narrative of adventure. 


Biography 


Anthony, Katharine. Louisa May Al- 
cott. 1938. 304p. illus. Knopf, $3. 
921 


Here at last is a biography of Louisa May Alcott 
which restores her to adult status. Because she 
wrote for young people, books about her have 
always been addressed to a juvenile level. As a 
matter of fact, she was a mature person and a 
distinguished literary figure, whose books were 
read during her life time by men and women alike 
and were not looked on as exclusively children’s 
books. Miss Anthony’s treatment is analytic, with 
particular importance attributed to childhood in- 
fluences and to the civil war episode. As would be 
expected, there is much about Louisa’s father and 
his educational ideals. Worthy of wide circulation. 


Baringer, William E. Lincoln’s rise to 
power. 1937. 3738p. illus. Little, $4. 
921 


A study of Lincoln’s public career from the 
time of his nomination for the senatorship in 
1858 to his election to the presidency in 1860. For 
medium or larger libraries. 


Barrie, J. M. The Greenwood hat, being 
the memoir of James Anon [1885— 
1887] 1938. 270p. Scribner, $2.75. 

921 


A memoir of himself prepared by Mr. Barrie 
for his friends and now made public. It consists 
of a reprinting of some of the papers he wrote 
for publication when he first came to London in 
1885, with playful comment from the point of 
view of his mature years. 


Buchan, John. Augustus. 1937. 379p. 
illus. Houghton, $4.50. 921 
A biography of Augustus, who succeeded his 

uncle, Julius Ceasar, as emperor of Rome and 

made his reign one distinguished for its culture 
and prosperity. 
See Booklist 34: 122 Dec. 1 ’37. 


Howe, M. A. De Wolfe. John Jay Chap- 


man and his letters. 1937. 498p. il- 
lus. Houghton, $4. 921 
Biography, with a selection of letters, of a 


brilliant and erratic New Englander, whose ac- 
complishments in the world never equaled his 


talents. Cultivated readers will find interest and 
stimulation in the book, which covers his friend- 
ships with William James and others. 

See Booklist 34: 89 Nov. 1 ’87. 
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Jordan, Elizabeth. Three rousing cheers. 
1938. 403p. illus. Appleton, $3. 921 


“The day of my graduation from the Convent 
of Notre Dame in Milwaukee was the turning point 
in my life,” so begins this autobiography. As au- 
thor of the May Iverson stories, based on her 
school days at Notre Dame, as reporter, first on 
Peck’s Sun, in Milwaukee, later in Chicago and 
New York, as editor of Harper’s Bazaar, and as the 
friend of many of the literary and stage people 
of her time, Miss Jordan has led a varied life, 
Her story, which would be interesting everywhere, 
has a special claim in Wisconsin, altho her early 
years are touched on but briefly. 


McElroy, R. M. Jefferson Davis; the un- 
real and the real. 1937. 2 v. Harper, 


$8. 921 
A detailed biography, primarily political. For 
larger libraries. 
See Booklist 34: 171 Jan. 1 ’38. 
Nicolson, Harold. Helen’s tower. 1938. 
297p. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 921 


Ordinarily a book of English family memoirs 
would be of little interest to American readers. 
In this case the charm with which the story is 
told makes it ex®eptional. The author’s memories 
of his Uncle, Lofd Dufferin, a Victorian diplomat, 
at one time governor-general of Canada, have value 
too as a record of a period and a social class. For 
larger libraries, 


Fiction 


Corbett, Elizabeth. Light of other days. 
1938. 361p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Another story of Mount Royal, the city in 
northern Illinois, which has been the scene of two 
previous books by the author. This time it is a 
story, not of one of the proud Prospect Avenue 
families, but of the Reilleys, an Irish clan, de- 
scended from Terrence and Mary Reilley, who 
had emigrated to America in the 1840’s. Runs 
through three generations and has much of the 
warm human quality of the Reilleys themselves. 

See Booklist 34: 266 Feb. 15 ’38. 


Du Bois, Theodora. Death wears a white 
coat. 1938. 239p. Houghton, $2. 

A rapidly moving mystery which has for its 
background a hospital laboratory and an injection 
which went wrong. Appeared in short form in the 
American Magazine under the title “Crime in 
white.”” Some parts may displease the anti-vivi- 
sectionists. 


Garvin, Mrs. J. L. Child of light. 
278p. Longmans, $2. 


With its strong Catholic interest, this story of 
a friendship between two girls, one the child of 


1937. 
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an opera singer, the other a member of a titled 
English family, and of the influence of the church 
in their lives, will find interest in many libraries. 


Goodyear, Susan, pseud. College square. 

1938. 304p. Scribner, $2.50. 

Story of Colnebridge and its college, and the 
intrigues among the faculty when the principal 
dies and it becomes necessary to appoint a new 
principal. The action centers around the vice 
principal who hoped to be promoted, and was dis- 
appointed, and his daughter, who was torn between 
loyalty to her parents and a growing love for the 
young new principal. A quiet English story which 
gives a picture of life in a provincial college town. 
An earlier story by the author, Cathedral close, 
which came out in the early fall, has as its back- 
ground a beautiful cathedral and the characters 
of cathedral life, canons, minor canons, and their 
families, with the talented wife of the new dean 
as the central figure. 


Lawrence, Josephine. Bow down to 
wood and stone. 1938. 355p. Little, 
$2.50. 


The futility of self-sacrifice as exemplified in 
the lives of three sisters is the theme of Miss 
Lawrence’s new novel. Gillian devotes her life to 
her job and to her ideal of what she thinks her 
father would have expected of her. Brosia gives 
herself up to promoting her husband’s career. 
Seneth lives in her children. The fate of the 
children and their efforts to escape are an im- 
portant element in the story. As in other novels 
by the author, there are no shadings in the char- 
acter drawing. Each is what she is and remains so. 

See Booklist 34: 228 Feb. 15 ’38. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. The fortune of 


Bridget Malone. 1937. 294p. Long- 
mans, $2. 
One of this author’s characteristic mystery 


stories, with an unsophisticated Irish girl as hero- 
ine, and scenes laid in France. 


Offord, Lenore Glen. Murder on Russian 
Hill. 1938. 319p. Macrae, $2. 


This is the first published novel of a new 
Western writer, which has for its scene San 
Francisco’s Russian Hill. Though slow in de- 
veloping, it is better than most present-day mys- 
teries, and will please readers who do not require 
too much “gore.” 


Tunis, John R. Iron Duke. 1938. 276p. 
illus. by Johan Bull. Harcourt, $2. 


A pleasant college story which follows the Har- 
vard career of a youth called Iron Duke because 
his name is Wellington and he comes from Water- 
loo, Iowa. After two lonely and difficult years, 
the Duke wins fame by breaking inter-collegiate 
track records for the two mile race. Then, a cam- 
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pus celebrity, he realizes that his most important 
achievement is the poise and sense of values he 
has gained. Will appeal to older boys and men. 
Good print, wide margins. 

See Booklist 34: 228 Feb. 15 ’38. 


Williams-Ellis, Amabel. The big firm. 
1938. 417p. Houghton, $2.50. 


This story of modern England centers around 
a great manufacturing firm, Consolidated Scientific 
Products. Established in the mid-19th century by 
Maxwell Morphew, who believed in the future of 
scientific research, its laboratories have come by 
1933 to offer the best opportunities to young men 
with theories to work out. So it is that Owen 
Wynne, fresh from Cambridge and filled with 
ideals, comes to accept a research job to which, 
apparently, no strings are tied. Many other as- 
pects of the present day scene in England—the 
labour party, the anti-war movement, the question 
of shipping arms to Spain, enter into what is an 
absorbing, as well as a significant novel. 


Children’s Books 


Bell, Kendrick. At the zoo. Handicraft 
Project (WPA). 
Block prints of the animals seen at the Wash- 


ington Park Zoo accompanied by characteristic 
jingles. 


An adventure of Franz 
Handicraft Project 


Cinatl, Ludwig. 
the puppet. 
(WPA). 


The linoleum block prints and a few words of 
text trace the adventure of the puppet from the 
time he got out of his bag until he crawled wearily 
back. 

These books are available to any tax supported 
institution in the state for the cost of material 
(50e each) and express charges. Produced, printed 
and bound under the WPA Handicraft Project, 
sponsored by Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
Address 793 N. Jackson St., Milwaukee. 


Craine, E. J. Ki-Ki, a circus trouper. 

1937. 64p. illus. A Whitman, $1.50. 

A little Pomeranian joined a circus and lived 
with the clown’s little boy. Because he liked to 
make people laugh, he was a great success as a 
trouper and at last had an opportunity to prove 
himself a hero. Circus life is presented as a very 
human affair. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Martin Pippin in the 
daisy field. 1938. 320p. illus. Stokes, 
$2.50. 

It is a daisy field instead of an apple orchard, 
and the children are younger. But Martin knows 
the way to any child’s heart and Sally, Sophie, 
Selena, Sue, Sylvia and Stella are not able to resist 
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his simple fairy stories and rhymes. Little girls 
8-12 will like them too. 
See Booklist 34: 251 Mar. 1 ’38. 


Franke, S. The last of the Zuider Zee. 
1937. 1938p. illus. Stackpole, $2. 


The draining of the Zuider Zee was a death blow 
to the fishing island of Urk. Two boys, Jawek 
and Knelis, worked and played under the shadow 
of the impending disaster. Their hairbreadth es- 
capes are vividly portrayed. The day when Jawek 
“just turned fourteen” he left his home and started 
to Ijmiuden to sign on with the herring luggers 
and take his place as a wage earner. 


Grimm, Jacob. Grimm’s fairy tales; il- 
lus. by Fritz Kredel. 1937. illus. 
Stackpole, $2.75. 398 


The simple narrative of these 91 tales is en- 
riched by the eight color plates and 94 black and 
white illustrations. 

See Booklist 34: 233 Feb. 15 ’38. 


Leavitt, H. A. Three little Indians. 1937. 
unp. illus. Rand, 50c. 


A portrayal of the life and interests of the 
Chippewa Indians as the white man found them. 
The simplicity of text, point of view and colorful 
illustrations make this a successful book for 
youngest readers. 


Leigh, Nadine. On top of the world. 
1937. 39p. illus. McKay, 50c. 919 


Simple text, photographic illustrations and white 
drawings on a blue background combine to clarify 
young America’s ideas concerning the Eskimo. 
Where he lives and how he spends his time, what 
he wears and eats—all are explained and the dif- 
ficult words are pronounced and defined. 


Lida. Bruin, the brown bear. 1937. unp. 
illus. Harper, $1. 


The education of a bear is a serious matter be- 
cause he has so much to learn while he is growing 
up. Bruin and his sister Polka were taught by 
their mother and their big brother Gruff. By pic- 
ture and word we are shown the various steps by 
which wisdom was acquired. The sympathetic il- 
lustrations by Rojan add to the reader’s interest 
in nature in general and bears in particular. Scuff 
by the same author is an equally delightful story 
of a seal. 


Lindman, Maj. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and 
the big surprise. 1937. unp. illus. 
Whitman, $1. 


When their mother goes off on a visit, her three 
boys plan to give her a chair. This story tells how 
they worked for the carpenter, the upholsterer and 
Nanny, who made the cover, and how the beautiful 
chair was all ready and waiting for mother when 
she returned. 
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Singer, Caroline and Baldbridge, C. L. 
Ali lives in Iran. 1937. T1p. illus. 
Holiday House, $1.75. 


Ali, a Mohammedan boy living in Iran, was 
brought up to believe that he could not be friendly 
with boys who did not share his religious faith. 
But the great calamity, in which his little sister 
Fatima was nearly drowned, proved to him and 
his family that Zoroastrian Cyrus, Jewish Isaac, 
Christian Luke were good friends and neighbors. 
Manners and customs of present day Persia are 
faithfully depicted. There seems to be somewhat 
undue emphasis on religion in order to drive home 
the message of tolerance. Attractively illustrated. 

See Booklist 34: 164 Dec. 15 ’87. 


North, Sterling. The zipper A B C book. 
1937. unp. illus. Rand, $1.25. 


The elimination of Xerxes and the zebra sounds 
the keynote of this modern A B C book for the 
child cf today. Attractively illustrated and ac- 
companied with gay rhymes about familiar things. 
The zipper fastening across the top suggests the 
common temptations and perils connected with 
this labor saving device. 


White, Eliza. The farm beyond the town. 
1937. 147p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 


The new brother and sister who were acquired 
with her stepmother were older than Lucy and 
inclined to consider her a nuisance. Staying with 
her grandfather while her parents were in Mexico 
was such a pleasant experience that she didn’t 
want to go home. The people and animals on a 
nearby farm were friendly and grandfather treated 
her as an equal. So it was something of a sur- 
prise to Lucy herself to learn that going home 
was best of all. 

See Booklist 84: 218 Feb. 1 ’38. 


Williamson, Hamilton. Humpy. 1937. 


unp. illus. Doubleday, $1. 


The story of a baby camel, his early life and 
training and how he saved his master’s life and 
became famous. The Hader illustrations are as 
lively as the text. For youngest readers. 


White, Anne Terry. Heroes of the five 
books. 1937. 236p. illus. Harper, 
$2. 221 


By conversational method, a mother of three 
children tells the stories of the outstanding char- 
acters of the first five books of the Old Testament. 
The explanations and practical applications give 
light and life to the book. Ruth, Joseph, Moses 
and others emerge as real people instead of ghosts 
from a shadowy background. Will be welcome to 
mothers and teachers who wish for a more life- 
like presentation. Pictures by Bernice Oehler. 
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Wright, A. R. Barefoot days. 1937. 


148p. illus. Grosset, $2. 

Aunt Wig’s house, in Virginia, “stood in the 
middle of a grove of very big oak trees in the 
middle of a farm in the middle of the woods.” 
It was a perfect place for Anpins, Jim Dicky, their 
fat little sister and the baby to live for a year. 
This is the story of their adventures as they went 
barefoot and played with black Caesar or Little 
Green Sally. Learning how to ride a horse and 
hearing Grandpa tell her that she was a good little 
girl were the crowning achievements of the year 
for Anpins. 

See Booklist 34: 2385 Feb. 15 ’38. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Collins, A. Frederick. Working with 
tools. 1937. 228p. illus. Appleton, 
$2. 694 


Believing that “to be able to use tools is a 
special education in itself’? the author describes 
tools, their use and care and also discusses the 
materials, accessories and the things which can 
be made by bright boys—and girls—who are will- 
ing to make the effort and follow instructions. 

See Booklist 34: 100 Nov. 15 ’87. 


Finger, Charles. When guns thundered 
at Tripoli. 1937. 290p. illus. Holt, 
$2. 


The exciting events and lifelike characters in 
this story of America’s naval participation in the 
Barbary wars will appeal to older boys who like 
action, mystery and thrills. 
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Fox, Genevieve. Susan of the Green 
Mountains. 1937. 275p. illus. Little, 
$2. 


Susan was a badly frightened girl when she 
held up the spy who was plotting against the life 
of Ethan Allen, but she earned a reputation for 
valor and a commission as Captain of the Green 
Mountain Boys. This is a story of the brave 
journey taken by the Eldridge family as they left 
Winfield, Connecticut, to establish their new home 
in the Hampshire Grants in 1773. The opening of 
the Revolution and capture of Ticonderoga are 
vividly described. A fine story for older girls. 

See Booklist 34: 196 Jan. 15 ’38. 


Smith, S. S. pseud. The spy mystery. 
1937. 353p. Harcourt, $2. 


The “besprizorni” or wild boys of Russia were 
groups made homeless by social upheavals. This 
fantastic story tells how Grisha, leader of such a 
group, unraveled the super-spy mystery and saved 
Russia from disaster. In spite of the exaggeration 
of plot and character, the emphasis on loyalty, 
friendship and esprit de corps will be wholesome 
for boys. Author is Thames Williamson. 


Wheeler, Benson and Purdy, Claire. My 
brother was Mozart. 1937. 209p. il- 
lus. Holt, $2.50. 921 


Mozart’s sister Nannerl, Baroness von Berch- 
thold, relates to her young friend and pupil, Petro, 
the incidents and triumphs in the short life of 
her famous brother. The simple beauty of the nar- 
rative is comparable to the simplicity of the music 
which he created. Glossaries, bibliography and 
complete list of his works add to the value of the 
book as a reference source. 

See Booklist 34: 188 Dec. 1 ’37. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 
Madison, October 13-15, 1937 


Prepared by Marion E. Frederickson, Secretary 








First General Session 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association was called 
to order by the president, Mr. George 
C. Allez, Librarian of the State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, on 
Wednesday afternoon at two o'clock in 
the Crystal Room of the Loraine Hotel. 

Miss Helen E. Farr, Librarian of the 
Madison Free Library and Chairman of 
the local committee, introduced Mayor 
James R. Law of Madison who extended 
a cordial welcome to the delegates. He 
said that Madison was a sympathetic 
community — fertile ground as it were, 
as Madison was a city of education and 
libraries. 

Mr. Allez welcomed the convention and 
read greetings from the American Li- 
brary Association after which he gave 
an outline of what the association had 
accomplished during the year. 

1. The legislative program has been 
completed; namely, an enabling act per- 
mitting cities to contribute to the Ameri- 
can Library Association retirement fund. 

2. Certain requirements for a scholar- 
ship fund have been set up and four 
people attended the summer session of 
the Wisconsin Library School. 

3. A state planning program has been 
completed. This is in printed form avail- 
able to all. 

4. A salary report has been made 
which will be submitted at the business 
meeting. 

5. Much work has been done on the 
constitution. 


Mr. Allez went on to say that every 
member of the profession ought to be 
vitally interested in possibilities of ex- 


pansion — new interests and new mem- 
bers. The association should develop a 
new interest in 

(1) School and college libraries. All 
librarians should work together with a 
common aini in view no matter what 
kind of a library they work in. Each 
librarian’s problem is every librarian’s 
problem. 

(2) Large groups of people who never 
get to our meetings should have some 
sort of associate membership in order 
that they may have a better idea what 
libraries and librarians are trying to ac- 
complish. 

(3) The association must have a defi- 
nite plan or nothing can be accomplished. 
We will only fall behind and lose part 
of whai has already been done. 

(4) The planning sheet should be care- 
fully studied. Much of what we have 
already accomplished has really been 
done because of pressure from out in the 
field. 

(5) There should be an aggressive 
plan to get in “Friends of Libraries.” 
We must have a strong publicity cam- 
paign. It is no longer possible to hide 
our light under a bushel. We must show 
that we are all entitled to professional 
recognition. Service clubs, P. T. A. and 
educational associations should be con- 
tacted. 

(6) We must work for state aid. 

State aid would put teeth into our 
certification plan. Would stimulate li- 
brary development. An aggressive and 
progressive attack should be made on all 
our problems. A few leaders cannot do 
it. It must be done by the mandates of 
all those in the profession. 
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Miss Mary Katharine Reely, Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, talked on out- 
standing books of the year. For a com- 
plete list of the books mentioned see the 
November, 1937, number of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin. 

Meeting adjourned at 4 p. m. 


Second General Session 


The second general session of the 
Association was held Wednesday evening 
at the Loraine Hotel in the Crystal 
Room. 

Mr. Allez, President of the Associa- 
tion, introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Miss Isadore Mudge, reference li- 
brarian of Columbia University, whose 
subject was “Citizens of the World.” 

Librarians, as characters in fiction, 
are rare, Miss Mudge told the group, 
suggesting that perhaps authors felt that 
librarians were lacking in plot and char- 
acter interest. While publishers and 
book sellers appear frequently between 
book covers, librarians have been infre- 
quent in their appearance, with such ex- 
ceptions as minor roles in Scott and 
Dickens. 


The librarian was presented by Miss 
Mudge in his character as a citizen of 
the world of recorded fact—quite pos- 
sibly the only true _internationalist, 
speaking the language of bibliography. 
His rights and responsibilities in his 
world depend heavily upon his citizenship 
in that world, for with an exact as well 
as general knowledge of his community, 
the greatest part of his search for facts 
is accomplished. 

The world of recorded fact is full of 
nooks and cranies and no one may look 
into all of them, yet the wider the vision 
of the librarian, the more quickly and 
clearly will he distinguish landmarks by 
which he may recognize the path to the 
source of a truth. 

Proving that the work of a reference 
librarian is colorful and full of action 
for one who can extend his vision in the 
search for recorded fact, Miss Mudge 
told of the experience of Dr. Biagi who 
traced the preliminary reading done by 
George Eliot before writing “Romola” 
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through the call slips of 1860 in the li- 
brary of Florence where she had taken 
out the books. 

Miss Mudge told how the editorship of 
“The Little Gleaner,” a juvenile periodi-' 
cal of the 1860’s, was determined 
through the extension of her citizenship 
to the library of Fredricksburg, Va., 
where an old lady remembered both the 
magazine and the pseudonym of the edi- 
tor. Another juvenile periodical, “Mary’s 
Museum,” was saved from the obituary 
of “End obscure” by the discovery of a 
yellowed slip of paper in the last volume 
of the publication which was found in an 
old country barn. 

She related how the exact edition of 
a book read by one of George Eliot’s 
characters in “The Mill on the Floss” 
was determined by correspondence to 
England; how a letter from the rector 
of a little English churchyard established 
the authenticity of a grave for the in- 
formation of an American scholar; how 
lost letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
written to Emma Lazarus were recov- 
ered through the discovery of relatives; 
how a portrait of one of the Bronte sis- 
ters in the National Portrait Gallery of 
London was properly named by an iden- 
tification of handwriting on old tracing 
paper. 

Miss Mudge stressed the perishable 
forms in which fact survives, and the 
curious, unconventional forms in which 
it may be found if the librarian is will- 
ing to go beyond what is ordinarily re- 
garded as reference work, and search 
into minds and forgotten places. Miss 
Mudge expressed the belief that any 
question that can be asked can be an- 
swered, if only the right mind or the 
right record can be found. 


Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the association 
was held Thursday evening at the 
Loraine Hotel in the Crystal Room. 

Following the banquet and a vocal so- 
lo by Miss Phyllis Claus accompanied by 
Miss Rachel Harrington, Miss Schrage 
presented the speaker of the evening, 
Elizabeth Drew, of London, who took as 
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her subject the title of her latest book, 
“Discovering Drama.” 

“There are two great values in works 
of art,” Miss Drew said, “first, the es- 
cape into a different kind of experience 
because living is so often unsatisfactory 
and at best circumscribed; and second, 
the revelation or interpretation of life 
which widens and clarifies our living. 
These constitute the entertainment and 
serious functions of drama... 

“In the great ages of drama, audiences 
went to the theatre not only for enter- 
tainment but for spiritual and mental 
refreshment—to be reminded that while 
life was difficult, man as a creature was 
not ignoble, and to respond to the pres- 
entation of the heroic.” 

In modern times, Miss Drew said, the 
second function has been lost and the 
theatre is almost purely entertainment. 
Just as the stage has been removed from 
the audience, so has the reality of drama 
been removed from the life of the peo- 
ple. Today, the theatre has to compete 
with the cinema which is a more satis- 
factory medium in the escape level. “The 
Temple of Art is a Shirley.” In the 
cinema, dexterity of technique makes the 
most trivial productions extraordinarily 
well done, and the result is less expen- 
sive to the audience. The stage has the 
advantage of flesh and blood and color, 
but for the most part presents the same 
“sentimental flapdoodle” to be found in 
the cinema, wasting good acting on sec- 
ond rate characters and second rate 
plots. 

As for the theatre that appeals to 
more serious minded people, one cannot 
read G. B. Shaw’s criticisms without 
feeling that the work of present-day au- 
thors displays more general good taste 
and less drivel than a generation ago, 
Miss Drew continued. “We are in an 
age which should be favorable for seri- 
ous drama because of the new freedoms 
and frankness of discussion . .. It is 
strange that the stage has always lagged 
behind the novel in freedom of discus- 
sion, clinging to tradition. We are much 
less hidebound now than 50 years ago 
and there has been a complete revolution 
in stage presentations of human relation- 
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ships. For instance, we are now willing 
to accept the idea that love is no longer 
an ‘ever fixed mark’, but is of all things 
the most mutable... 

“The drama is not suffering from re- 
pression and the technical facilities were 
never more flexible, as illustrated by re- 
cent devices in lighting and the revolv- 
ing stage. With these advantages, we 
ought to be able to produce something of 
real cultural value... 

“Granville Barker, in his preface to 
Shakespeare, says that Shakespeare 
made a capital discovery: action is the 
least effective thing on the stage and 
whatever the interest in killing a man 
or kissing a woman may be, it is over 
in a moment. It is what goes on before 
and after that is important, and it is 
this that the cinema cannot adequately 
present, for it is limited in intellectual 
and spiritual range... 

“The level at which a play can get 
over in the theatre is much lower than 
that which satisfies the artist. Men of 
the theatre have their eyes on the im- 
mediate theatrical effect of a play and 
see it only in terms of the stage. These 
are not the only values to the author 
who has been inspired by life outside 
the theatre.” 

Miss Drew cited Noel Coward as an 
example of the former group — a writer 
with great theatrical dexterity and fer- 
tile inventiveness, but a vision confined 
to the theatre. 

“The distinction is between theatrical 
effectiveness and dramatic significance,” 
said Miss Drew. “The best plays have 
both... 

“Shakespeare in ‘Hamlet’ uses an old 
story packed with action that leaves 
nothing lacking for good theatrical en- 
tertainment. But Shakespeare did not 
leave it at that level. He stuffs his char- 
acters with his own vitality and the 
words kindle the senses, surprise and de- 
light the mind, and have lasted for 300 
years. The writer has conquered the 
playwright.” 

Of modern plays, Miss Drew suggest- 
ed “St. Joan,” “Winterset,” and “The 
Plough and Stars,” as works that catch 
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the universal overtones behind all great 
writing. “We have no writers who have 
done for our age what Ibsen does for 
his, but we have dramatists that are 
effective and stimulating, such as Elmer 
Rice and Clifford Odets, with a political 
passion which they have succeeded in 
translating into dramatic terms... 
Eugene O’Neil, although I believe he 
has a commonplace mind, challenges in- 
terest with his experiments and new 
techniques . . . O’Casey and Anderson 
attain genuine human excitement and 
emotion.” 

T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden were 
credited by Miss Drew with having 
brought poetry back to the theatre, and 
with it the vitalization of language. The 
only colorful common speech today is in 
Ireland, and the American idiom is more 
forceful than the British, Miss Drew 
told the convention. 

“Queen Victoria” was pointed out as 
an example of a play that depends heav- 
ily upon interpretation by the actors. 
In creative writing, the words are as 
much as the action and the play need 
not lean on the players. The great con- 
tribution of poetry is in this power of 
words which makes human feelings real- 
ly articulate, and sets the whole produc- 
tion away from the dailiness of ordinary 
life so that the emotional values can be 
emphasized. Maxwell Anderson in “Win- 
terset” very effectively accomplishes this 
by the contrast between the speech of 
his characters and their environment. 


“Poetic drama of today is apt to fail 
in the dramatic aspects. The authors 
are better poets than dramatists.” 

Miss Drew concluded: “There is no 
need to be unduly pessimistic about the 
future of the theatre, although it will 
probably never again be a great popular 
art. But it will continue to be the art of 
an intellectual minority and that seems 
to be a very pleasant status for an art 
to hold.” 


Mr. Allez then introduced Miss Hazel- 
tine who presented the Bibliography of 
Wisconsin Authors, the result of two 
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years extra-curricular work. The vol- 
ume is dedicated to Zona Gale and cov- 
ers 101 years of Wisconsin authors up 
to October 13, 1937. 

The bibliography will be available to 
all librarians in the state for $1.00 to 
cover cost of production and delivery. 

Miss Hazeltine said, “This book is a 
by-product of a new regionalism appar- 
ent throughout the country since the de- 
pression. It is the first list of its kind 
to be published in any state ... The full 
title is ‘Contribution to a Bibliography 
of Wisconsin Authors.’ ” 

Indebtedness was expressed by Miss 
Hazeltine to Dr. Schafer, Mr. Lester, the 
faculty and staff of the Library School, 
Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, librarians of 
the city and state, the Misses Harriet 
Evert, Bernice Gibson and Hazel Schae- 
fer. 


Third General Session 


Before the business meeting Friday 
morning Mr. Clarence Addison Dykstra, 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was presented by Mr. Allez and ad- 
dressed the Association. 


After expressing pleasure at meeting 
another branch of the public service rep- 
resented by librarians, Mr. Dykstra 
traced the history and progress of the 
National Resources Committee of which 
he is chairman of the sub-committee 
studying conditions of urban life. For 
two years information has been collected, 
the results of which are available in a 
volume recently published by the U. S. 
Government printing office. Other docu- 
ments on problems of urban life will 
follow as more material becomes avail- 
able. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s “Country Life 
Commission” to study the rural problem 
was recalled by Mr. Dykstra, and the 
back-to-the-soil movement which fol- 
lowed the study,—a movement more lit- 
erary than factual, since instead of an 
exodus from the cities there has been a 
concentrated movement into them. 

“We have never had an urban-minded 
administration,’ declared Mr. Dykstra, 
“although rural and agricultural inter- 
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ests are represented by the department 
of Agriculture, and the government has 
indicated its interest in rural conditions 
by provision of funds to all states for 
rural education, and other such meas- 
ures. However, in 1930, those connected 
with American cities discovered that 
there was no understanding or knowl- 
edge of American cities in the federal 
government.” 

During the Hoover administration, Mr. 
Dykstra suggested that a committee be 
sent to Washington to call attention to 
the lack of consideration of urban prob- 
lems, in view of the fact that there were 
many already-existing commissions con- 
cerned with industrial, unemployment 
and relief questions. The attitude in 
Washington was that such problems are 
those of local governments. The admin- 
istration did not see that in the present 
industrial set-up the closing-down of a 
factory branch in one city to permit con- 
tinued operation of a branch in another 
city, could not be considered the exclu- 
sive problem of the local government, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
only source of revenue left to cities is 
a general property tax which is not col- 
lectable in time of unemployment. 


Mr. Dykstra cited the example of a 
city which cannot pay its police force or 
keep its streets clean, and obviously is 
unable to help the unemployed. So little 
thought had been given by the federal 
government to the problems of municipal 
finance that the government, which had 
not shared revenues of the cities in the 
matter of collecting taxes, had regarded 
any delinquencies as liabilities rather 
than assets. Mr. Dykstra continued: 


“In 1933 the purchasing power of the 
urban community had fallen so low that 
it affected the buying of rural produce. 
It became evident that a survey should 
be conducted to study the people and 
problems of cities. It was discovered 
that there was almost complete lack of 
material . . . Census data for cities have 
been contracting in the last 40 years... 
We found we knew something about pub- 
lic health and recreation, and informa- 
tion in spots here and there, but on the 
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whole we knew nothing about the mani- 
fold complexities of urban life ... We 
found that areas for which statistics had 
been taken were determined by political 
boundaries rather than economic and so- 
cial ties. . . Livestock records are much 
more complete than records on the in- 
habitants of cities ... Mechanization and 
industrialization have gone too fast for 
us to keep up statistically. 

“Probably 70% of the people in the 
United States live under urban condi- 
tions and urban influences, including 
peripheral and suburban groups. In 96 
metropolitan districts in the United 
States live 45% of the national popula- 
tion. In 155 out of the 3,000 counties in 
the United States are 79% of the wages, 
83% of the salaries, 65% of the indus- 
trial establishments. 

“These figures are not to show the 
cleavage between rural and urban life, 
but to show the interdependence of the 
two.” Mr. Dykstra pointed out that it 
was useless to talk about the “ever-nor- 
mal granary” for the rural sections when 
we know practically nothing about the 
city, and statistically it is not true to say 
that when farm prices are good, every- 
thing is good, since the bulk of income 
in the United States is from sources 
other than the farm. 

“City life is tremendously vulnerable,” 
continued Mr. Dykstra. “We discovered 
that in 1930.” He described the differ- 
ence in the depression of 1893 and that 
of 1933: in ’93, the urban population was 
only 30% of the total population, while 
in ’33 it was nearer 70%; of that 30% 
in 793, a large proportion had strong 
farm ties and could return easily to the 
farm, — much less true in ’33; in ’93, 
more manpower was needed in industry, 
and that manpower has since been re- 
placed by machines. The solution of 
bread-lines in ’93 could not fit into ’33. 

“By taking thought, we may be able 
to allay urban difficulties. The city re- 
mains the creature of the state in our 
legal fiction. New York City is at the 
whim of the state legislature. 


“We are facing modern problems with 
political and social institutions of a time 
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when only 30% of the population was 
urban. 

“Should we give up the township? 

“Should we give up the horse and 
buggy? 

“Should we give up the hand plow and 
the wash board?” 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting was called to or- 
der at ten o’clock Friday morning in the 
Crystal Room of the Loraine Hotel. It 
was voted to dispense with the reading 
of the secretary’s report of the previous 
year’s meeting at Milwaukee since it was 
printed in the supplement of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin last Pebruary. 

The treasurer’s report’ was read by 
Miss Walker. 

The report of the auditing committee 
was read by Miss Alma M. Runge, Madi- 
son. She reported that the committee 
composed of Alma Runge, chairman, 
Madison, Gladys Friday, Rice Lake, and 
Mrs. Carrie Nicklas, Platteville, had ex- 
amined the books of the treasurer and 
found them correct. 

Invitations were read from Milwaukee 
and Fond du Lac inviting the associa- 
tion to meet with them in 1938. These 
invitations were received with apprecia- 
tion and it was decided to let the execu- 
tive board determine the place of the 
next meeting. The president then called 
for the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee.’ 

The president called for nominations 
from the floor. Since there were no fur- 
ther nominations the report was accept- 
ed and the secretary instructed to cast 
a unanimous ballot for the slate as sub- 
mitted and the officers were declared 
elected. : 

The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee’ was then read by Miss Merrell, 
Superior, and adopted by the Associa- 
tion. 

The report of the Constitution Com- 
mittee‘ was read by Miss Dagny Borge. 
The president asked for a standing vote. 
The Constitution as amended was adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Association. 
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The Scholarship Committee report’ 
was read by Miss Newman and accepted. 
Mr. Lester rose to say that Mr. Bassett 
was very much interested in the contin- 
uation of the scholarship fund, and has 
suggested that another auction be 
planned for the next convention. If this 
meets with the approval of the Associa- 
tion Mr. Bassett would like to have the 
new president appoint a committee to 
assist him. 

The report of the Legislative Commit- 
tee® was read by President Allez as Miss 
Hunt, chairman of the committee, could 
not be presen The report was adopted. 

Report of the State Planning Commit- 
tee’ was read by Miss Huhn. “A report 
we have wanted for six years,” said the 
president. Miss Huhn said this report 
was a survey of conditions as the com- 
mittee had found them. Suggested that 
this report be sent to Mr. Brown of 
Iowa. 

Miss MacGeorge read the Library 
Progress report,* and suggested that this 
committee be disbanded and absorbed by 
the State Planning Committee: that the 
new president appoint a publicity chair- 
man to contact Boards of Commerce, 
civic organizations, etc. 

The report of the Salary Committee’ 
was given by Miss Podlasky. She sug- 
gested that the dues of the Association 
be $2.00 a year as dues in other profes- 
sional organizations are much higher. 
No action taken. 

The report on registration” was then 
given by Miss Newman. 


1See page 
*See page 76. 
3See page 76. 
#See page 77. 
~~ 8See page 79. 
6 See page 80. 
7See page 80. 
8 See page 87. 
*See page 87. 


See page 
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President Allez then spoke at some 
length on Miss Hazeltine’s Bibliography 
of Wisconsin Authors. He explained 
that the Executive Board had accepted 
the responsibility of sponsoring the 
Bibliography until it could be formally 
accepted by the Association and had tak- 
en over the sale of same. He explained 
that Miss Hazeltine had personally un- 
dertaken the responsibility of the Bib- 
liography hoping the Association would 
take it over. $250.00 had been spent for 
printing, stapling, and  stenographic 
work: other expenses would bring the 
cost to $400.00. If sold at $1.00 a copy 
the Bibliography would pay all expenses. 
President Allez suggested that the Asso- 
ciation underwrite the publication of this 
Bibliography the proceeds of the sale to 
be returned to the Association. This 
was voted unanimously. Miss May, Su- 
perior, suggested that each library send 
in the name of any new book published 
in her community to keep the Bibliog- 
raphy up to date. 

Greetings from The Minnesota Library 
Association were read and much appre- 
ciated. 

Miss Merrell moved that the president 
create a new committee to bring a defi- 
nite report on State Aid to the next con- 
vention. Passed. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Treasurer’s Report for 1937 


Receipts 
Checke QCCOUNE 2. cccccc. $ 45.42 
Received from 

Mee TIAUCK 2.0 ccc 1,046.71 
Interest on deposits .... 4.66 


Dues received to Oct. 12 160.00 
URN os cadoweses $1,256.79 


Disbursements 


A. L. A. Chapter dues 
and contributing mem- 


IN oie cds wa eae ses $ 42.20 
President’s expenses ... 37.15 
Vice-president’s expenses 

|) 9.00 
Secretary’s expenses 

CIRM fee hecccces 2.00 
Treasurer’s expenses 

(postage, travel) .... 65.24 


Buelow Travel ........ 
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Certification Board ex- 
penses, Miss Mathews, 


Miss Biggert ........ $22.10 
Cavanaugh (postage) .. 5.00 
Democrat Printing Co. 

Cprinting) .ccccesece 9.75 
Scholarship Committee, 

Irene Newman ....... 3.69 
State of Wis. Bureau 

of Purchases ........ 144.21 


Grimm Book of Bindery 
(Binding W.L.A. Pro- 


CoedingS) ...cccccccce 1.75 
Bank expenses .......- 2.83 
WMS Sevcweuceewn $ 367.04 
PO “ecewmaces 889.75 
$1,256.79 
Scholarship Fund 
Received from Miss 
MIAME  Sicaucscceduane $ 321.64 
Interest on money ..... 72 
TEE | ccccuacexads $ 322.36 
Disbursements four (4) 
scholarships ......... 200.00 
DOES: 6c 6 duees $ 122.36 


Convention 1937 (Treasurer’s Report) 
Receipts 


Total on hand Oct. 15...$ 889.75 


Rent from exhibitors .. 370.00 
Dues received at conven- 

UG ciccénoavetuewens 161.00 
Sale of books .......... 55.00 
TRUM ieee ek eens 2.87 

Total receipts .... $1,478.62 
Disbursements 
Mies Drew 6 .cccccs ---$ 50.00 
Badger Display Co. 

(sliow cards) ..cccies 8.30 
Stapling proposed 

amendments ......... 7.50 
Exhibit Expenses 

(E. E. Seebach) ..... 14.25 
Marie Bickel (typist)... 6.00 
Exhibit Expenses ...... 1.95 
Natalie Huhn 

(Stenciling) ......... 6.40 
Posts for exhibit ....... 31.00 
Hotel and dray expenses 7.50 
Typewriter (bought for 

Secretary) ....cccoce 44.15 
Bureau purchases (Wis. 

Author Index) ...... 210.85 
We. A. JOMMBO .ccc cus 40.51 


Miss Hazeltine (expenses 
of Wis. Author Index) 146.18 
Miss Perrie Jones ..... 
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Postage (A.L.A. exhibit) $5.62 
Helen Farr (banquet 
GEPONHCS)  .ccscccccce 20.40 
Mr. Allez (postage) .... 3.00 
BaOmK CRATES occccccveve 1.50 
Total disbursements $ 620.31 
Total balance ...... $ 858.31 
Scholarship Fund ...... $ 122.36 
RN 6.666 50s4000s0%a0 A | 
$ 123.27 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


In proposing this slate of officers for 
the coming year the Nominating Com- 
mittee wishes to make the following rec- 
ommendation: 

The office of Vice-President carries 
with it no definite responsibility but is 
an excellent position for the training of 
a President through attendance at Ex- 
ecutive Board meetings and it is consid- 
ered by many authorities a good idea to 
always select a Vice-President who 
would make a good President the fol- 
lowing year. Our committee has fol- 
lowed this policy and hopes it may be- 
come a precedent in this organization. 

Accordingly, we take pleasure in pre- 
senting for your consideration the fol- 
lowing list of candidates: 

For President: Miss Natalie Huhn of 
Oshkosh. 

For Vice-President: Miss Martha Mer- 
rell of Superior. 

For Secretary: Mrs. W. B. Raymond 
of Rhinelander. 


For Treasurer: 
Milwaukee. 


Mr. Edel Seebach of 


Respectfully submitted, 


MAMIE REHNQUIST, Milwaukee 
LILLIAN MOEHLMAN, Madison 
MARION SPEAR, Antigo 

DorotHy A. SMITH, Waukesha 
IRENE ROWE, Kenosha, Chairman 


Resolutions 


May we say at the outset, it has been 
a year of great activity and tireless ef- 
fort on the part of many members of 
the Association. To mention specifically 
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the successful work of such committees 
as the State Planning Committee, the 
Retirement Committee, Salaries Com- 
mittee and many others would mean a 
review of the year’s work. 

WHEREAS, the 46th annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association, con- 
vening in our state capitol, offers those 
interested in libraries and library devel- 
opment an unusual opportunity, not only 
to hear speakers of outstanding abil- 
ity and experience, but also to view in 
action libraries of all types of service. 

Be It Resolved, That the Wisconsin 
Library Association does extend to the 
President, George C. Allez, to his able 
fellow officers, and to the staffs and trus- 
tees of the Madison libraries participat- 
ing its deep appreciation for their efforts 
in making the meeting a success. 

Be It Further Resolved, That hearty 
thanks be extended to the guest speakers 
and artists and to the members of our 
own Association and the Madison Li- 
brary Club who have given so freely of 
their time, experience and effort. 

Be It Also Resolved, That this Asso- 
ciation extend its appreciation. 

To Mayor James R. Law for his 
hearty welcome and to the Madison and 
Wisconsin Foundation for the aid of its 
skilled, experienced staff. 

To Clements Book Bindery for their 
prize offerings of binding amounting to 
$300.00. 

To the Demco Library Supply Com- 
pany for the printing of the official pro- 
gram. 

To the Grimm Book Bindery for the 
badges. 


To the exhibitors a vote of apprecia- 
tion for the attractive displays, which 
afford many their only opportunity to 
see new books and supplies before pur- 
chase, 

To Senator Philip Nelson of Maple 
for his effective efforts in behalf of 
Chapter 411 of the Wisconsin Laws for 
1937, relating to a Retirement Plan for 
Library Employees. 

To Miss Hazeltine and the many who 
cooperated with her in the triumphant 
publication of the valuable contribution 
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to a Bibliography of Books by Wisconsin 
Authors. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Sec- 
retary of the Association be instructed 
to express appreciation in writing to 
these and to any other individuals and 
organizations that cooperated in making 
this 46th Annual Meeting a source of 
inspiration and a step forward in the 
annals of library history in the state. 

WHEREAS, Death has again invaded 
our ranks, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the As- 
sociation express its feeling of real loss 
in the death of John B. Simmons who 
gave unstintingly of his time and ener- 
gies through 32 years of activity on the 
Racine Public Library Board; 

Of Miss Mary Cooper, librarian of the 
Baraboo Public Library, and Mr. A. C. 
Kingsford, Superintendent of Schools 
and member of the Library Board for 
27 years; 

Of Mrs. Catharine Kennedy, librarian 
of Rib Lake for 25 years; 

Of Mr. E. W. McCrary, member of 
the Board of Trustees of the T. B. Scott 
Free Library of Merrill; 

Of Mr. Emil Maurer, member of the 
Library Board of Arcadia for 37 years. 

WHEREAS, friends of the library hav- 
ing recognized the value of service ren- 
dered and the need for increased facili- 
ties have generously contributed to local 
institutions, 

Be It Also Resolved, that the Associa- 
tion recognize the many important gifts 
of books, money, and other articles pre- 
sented to the several libraries in the 
state, in particular the gift 

Of $200 to the Lancaster Public Li- 
brary from the estate of Mrs. Mabel 
Bushnell Kerr. 

Of $1,000 to the Johnson Creek Public 
Library. 

Of $1,000 to Sheboygan Falls Public 
Library from the estate of Mrs. Will 
Thomas. 

Of $3,000 to the Public Library of 
Randolph by Miss Adeline Marvin of 
Madison. 
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Your committee recommends the adop- 
tion of this report and requests that the 
secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of that portion of the report to each in- 
dividual and group concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DoroTHY HUTH, 
ESTHER FRIEDEL, 
NORMA CHURCHILL, 
IRENE VARNEY, 
MARTHA B. MERRELL, Chairman 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the Wisconsin Library 
Association 


(Full text of the Constitution may be 
found in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
24 :275-277, Nov., 1928). 


Article 2—Object: Its object shall be to pro- 
mote the library interests of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

to promote fraternal relations 
among librarians, trustees and 
others interested in library work, 
and to advance the interests of the 
library profession. 


Add 





Article 3—Members: Any person or insti- 
tution interested in promoting the 
object of the Association may be- 
come a member upon payment of 
the annual assessment. 


Change assessment to dues. 


Article 4—Officers (paragraph 2): These 
officers, with the retiring Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Board 
which shall have power to act for 
the Association in the intervals be- 
tween meetings. 

Change Secretary to President. 


Article 5—Meetings: The annual meeting 
of the Association shall be held in 
Milwaukee, unless otherwise decid- 
ed by the Executive Board, during 
the second week in October. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be held at a time and 
place selected by the Executive 
Board; in Milwaukee, unless other- 
wise decided. 

Other meetings may be held by 
similar appointment. 


Change 


Add 


6—Amendments: This constitution 
shall be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of those present at any regular 
stated meeting, notice of previous 
change having been given in the call 
of the meeting, and in the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin. 


Article 


78 


Change 
Omit 


Add 


By-Law 
Omit 


Change 


Add 


Omit 


By-law 


Change 
Add 


Omit 


By-laws 
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shall to may; previous to proposed; 
regular stated to annual; of to for. 
and in the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin. 

Action on such amendments shall be 
taken at the next annual meeting, 
provided that if more than one 
amendment be submitted they shall 
be voted upon separately. 


By-Laws 
1—Elections (sentence 2) 


The names of the members of the 
nominating committee shall be pub- 
lished in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin in the issue preceding the 
meeting. 

Paragraph 2: This committee shall 
prepare a ticket to present to the 
Association at the business session 
of the meeting. 

This committee shall prepare an of- 
ficial ballot. 

At least one month prior to the an- 
nual meeting the Secretary shall 
mail a copy of the ballot to each 
member of the Association. Bal- 
lots shall be marked and returned 
to the Secretary in sealed envelopes 
bearing on the outside the name and 
address of the member voting, to- 
gether with the words “Official Bal- 
lot.” At the annual meeting ballots 
(each enclosed in an_ envelope, 
sealed, and bearing the name and 
address of the member voting) may 
be cast by any member in atten- 
dance whose ballot by mail has not 
already been received and checked. 


The Election shall be by ballot. 


2a—Duties of President (paragraph 
2): He shall have power to appoint 
such special committees as shall be 
necessary for the execution of the 
work of the Association and the 
proper conduct of its meetings. 

He to The President; such special 
to all. 

within three months after the annual 
meeting. 

have power; as shall be; and the 
proper conduct of its meetings. 
Paragraph 3: Omit: He shall pro- 
mote in every way possible, such 
movements as may further the use- 
fulness of the Association. 


2c—Duties of Secretary (sentence 
2): He shall turn over all such rec- 
ords to his successor within two 
months after the annual meeting 
is held. ~ 


all, 
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Records not needed for current 
work shall be deposited with the 
Wisconsin Historical Library. 

He shall conduct the correspondence 
of the Association, send out notices 
of meetings, and attend to the 
printing which is not provided for 
in other ways. 

conduct the correspondence of the 
Association. 

He shall keep a record of the mem- 
bership of the Association and re- 
port it at each annual meeting. 


Add 


Omit 


Omit 


By-laws 2d—Duties of Treasurer (para- 
graph 3): He shall send out by 
June 1, notice to all members of the 
Association, that annual dues are 
payable on or before July 1. 
Change June to April; July to May. 
On August 1 he shall send notices 
to delinquent members. 
Change August to June. 
Add Members whose dues are unpaid on 
June 1 of each year, and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one 
month after notice of the same has 
been sent, shall be dropped from 
membership. Lapsed members may 
be reinstated during the calendar 
year in which such membership has 
lapsed without the additional pay- 
ment of an initiation fee, upon the 
payment of dues for the current 
year. 
He shall keep an official record of 
the membership of the Association 
and report it at each annual meet- 
ing. 


Add 


By-law 3—Executive Board: 

Omit The Executive Board shall convene 
at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and shall hold not less than 
one other meeting during the year, 
the time and place to be determined 
and announced at least two weeks 
before the meeting. 

It shall transact the business of the 
Association between annual meet- 
ings. 

Change It to The Executive Board. 

Omit The total amount of debt incurred 
by the Executive Board shall not 
exceed three-fourths of the amount 
collected during the previous year. 


By-law 4—Dues: 


Omit Application for membership shall be 
made to the Secretary. The annual 
dues shall be fifty cents. 

Add Any person or institution interest- 


ed in the object of the Association 
may become a member on payment 
to the Treasurer of an initiation 
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fee of twenty-five cents, and one 
dollar which covers the dues for 
the current year. In each succeed- 
ing year a membership fee of one 
dollar shall be paid. Institutional 
membership shall entitle the trus- 
tees to send one representative who 
will be entitled to one vote in the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


By-law 6—Omit: Resolved, that a standing 

committee of the Wisconsin Library 
Association shall be created to be 
known as the Certification Commit- 
tee. This committee shall consist of 
a chairman and two members who 
shall be appointed by the President 
of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion, one for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years. The 
President and the Secretary of the 
Association shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of this committee. It shall be 
the duty of this committee to keep 
themselves informed about all mat- 
ters relating to the observance of 
the certification law by librarians 
and by library boards, and recom- 
mendation of people to positions. 
This committee shall secure the co- 
operation of both individuals and 
organizations in watching for vio- 
lations of the law and in strength- 
ening public opinion in its support. 
This committee shall take any other 
measures that seem to them wise 
and advisable to make the law a 
constructive force for better li- 
brarianship in Wisconsin. 
This committee shall make a full 
report in writing at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. 


Committee on Revision of 
the Constitution. 
FLORENCE C. HAYS 
M. LOUISE HUNT 
DAGNY BorGE, Chairman 


Scholarship Committee Report 


On March 13, 1937, the Scholarship 
Committee met and reported the follow- 
ing recommendations to the Executive 
Board: 


1. The purpose of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association Scholarship Fund is 
to provide financial assistance to active 
librarians in Wisconsin who by attend- 
ance at a library school summer session 
may meet the requirements of the Cer- 
tification Board. 
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2. That in the selection of those eli- 
gible for scholarships those in adminis- 
trative positions in Wisconsin libraries 


be given first consideration. 


8. That each scholarship be given out- 
right in a sum not to exceed $50.00 for 
attendance at the Wisconsin Library 
School Summer Session. In case of no 


summer session at Wisconsin, 


may be granted for a summer school at- 
tendance outside of Wisconsin where the 
school meets the requirements of the 


Certification Board. 


4, That the candidates for scholar- 
ships be recommended to the Executive 
Board by a joint committee made up of 
Library Commission visitors and the 


Certification Board. 


5. That the number of scholarships 
granted each year be determined by the 


Executive Board. 


6. That in view of the fact that the 
amount of $318.00 now available in the 
Scholarship Fund will be used in part 
for the present summer session it is rec- 
ommended that the Association make 
some provision for a continuing fund 
either by transfer from the treasury or 


some other means. 


Notice of these scholarships as adver- 
tised in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
with the statement that “Preference 
would be given to those who need train- 
ing for certification or higher training in 


library work.” 


Nine applications were received and 
the following were recommended to the 
Executive Board for the honor of re- 


ceiving scholarships: 


Miss Catherine T. Casey, New Rich- 
mond. 


Miss Marion Wollin, Lake Mills. 


Certification for both was dependent. 
upon attendance at a library school 
summer session and both had applica- 
tions on file with the Certification 


Board. 
Mrs. Emma Fisk, St. Croix Falls 
Mrs. Mae L. Hanzlik, Wonewoc 


Both held grade four certificates and 
their attendance at a library school sum- 
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mer session would benefit the library 
each administers. 

Rejections were based on lack of high 
school graduation as a requisite for ad- 
mission to a library school and the ap- 
plicants were not administrators. 

Mrs. W. L. DAVIS 
DOROTHY SMITH 
IRENE NEWMAN, Chairman 


Legislative Committee Report for 
1936-37. 


Your Legislative Committee devoted 
its efforts during the past year to the 
two projects which the Association voted 
at its 1936 meeting to sponsor: first, the 
passage of a bill enabling municipalities 
to adopt the A. L. A. retirement plan 
and to contribute from library funds for 
the purpose; second, the restoration and 
increase of the budget of the State Li- 
brary Commission. 

Small increases in the operation fund 
($2,400) and in the book fund ($2,000) of 
the Commission were appropriated. This 
is not enough and more work should be 
done to secure appropriations adequate 
to fill the needs of the State. 

The retirement bill was passed at the 
end of the session, amended by the in- 
sertion of the following phrase: “When 
authorized by an ordinance adopted by 
the governing body of the municipality.” 

All credit for such progress as has 
been made is due the Secretary of the 
Commission, the members of the Legis- 
lature who worked in our interest and 
individual members of the Association 
who wrote letters to the Governor, Di- 
rector of the Budget, members of the 
legislature, etc., and who secured simi- 
lar letters from influential citizens, or 
in other ways assisted. 

The Committee recommends that, in 
addition to further efforts to secure a 
larger budget for the State Library 
Commission, the Association begin a vig- 
orous campaign for State Aid to Li- 
braries. 


RutTH Davis 
GLApDYs I. FRIDAY 
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AILEEN E. MACGEORGE 
Mrs. CHARLES VESLAK 
M. Louise HUNT, Chairman 


Tentative Planning Program for 
Wisconsin Libraries 


Purpose and Aim: To furnish ade- 
quate library service to every man, 
woman and child. 

Introduction: This report of the 
Planning Committee is presented not as 
a plan to be accepted and placed into op- 
eration, but rather as an outline to be 
discussed and completed by the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association as a whole. The 
Planning Committee is asking the libra- 
rians to formulate proposals and recom- 
mendations by means of conferences and 
by utilizing the material which the Com- 
mittee presents in this report after in- 
tensive study. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that we do not want libraries to 
abandon local differences, qualities, or 
initiative, but we do ask each and all to 
study her or his own library to see how 
it can be made to fit into the picture as 
an active social agency. As such, the 
library should be able to make useful 
and enjoyable reading matter available 
to all the people of the state. This can 
only be done through efficiently managed 
and adequately financed libraries of the 
state, school and public libraries (city, 
county, or regional). 

The trend of the times demands the 
diffusion of knowledge among adults and 
the wholesome recreational reading 
which can best and most economically be 
supplied by public libraries. Economy 
demands that library service be devel- 
oped with the least possible burden upon 
the taxpayer. Leaders in the field of 
government are unaware for the most 
part that libraries are educational insti- 
tutions as well as are public schools, and 
as such must be financed accordingly. 
The Planning Committee commends to 
the members of this Association the task 
of changing public opinion so that edu- 
cators, thinking citizens, and cultured 
leaders of Wisconsin may come to recog- 
nize us as a profession, our work as edu- 
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cational, and our service as necessary to 
any community. 

State and Federal Aid: Since the 
modern library is an educational agent 
of great importance in a community, it 
must be adequately supported and effi- 
ciently administered in order to function 
effectively in the improvement of citizen- 
ship, culture, scholarship and recreation. 
State and Federal aid is as vital for 
libraries as for schools, and the state 
should be influenced to accept its respon- 
sibility of getting good library service to 
every man, woman and child in the 
state. The basis upon which aid is given 
to the schools will be a good basis for 
library aid, that is, in inverse ratio to 
the community’s own ability to raise 
funds. 

Any scheme of state or federal aid 
should preserve to the community such 
freedom of action in controlling the 
library as will incite local interest, ini- 
tiative and pride. From all sources, lo- 
cal, state and federal, Wisconsin libra- 
ries should be assured of an income of 
not less than $1.00 per capita for gen- 
eral public library service. Specialized 
service requires more. 

Recommendations: A committee 
should be appointed to make the neces- 
sary moves to get libraries into the pic- 
ture for state and federal aid. 

Certification: The Committee recom- 
mends that the present certification law 
be strengthened through state aid; that 
when such law is enacted, it include a 
clause requiring that only libraries com- 
plying with the state certification law 
and meeting certain other standards be 
eligible for state aid. 

The committee has recommended to 
the State Certification Board the study 
of the present law for obsoleteness and 
necessary changes. 

Staff Personnel: The Committee rec- 
ommends that every library in the state 
having a staff of 4 or more work out and 
adopt a graded scheme of library per- 
sonnel, with definite qualifications re- 
quired for appointment to various 
grades. (see A. L. A. Bulletin, June 
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1934, p. 353). The Committee also rec- 
ommends a state-wide scheme of library 
service with minimum standards for dif- 
ferent size cities and towns. 

The Committee further recommends 
that special training for work with chil- 
dren be emphasized, and that libraries 
work toward the goal of having one per- 
son specially trained for work with chil- 
dren wherever in public libraries there 
are two or more trained persons on the 
staff. 

Salaries: The Committee recommends 
that everything possible be done by the 
State Library Commission, American Li- 
brary Association, Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, and individual libraries to 
make library salaries equal to those paid 
in other fields where similar qualifica- 
tions are required. Individual librarians 
should do their utmost to give the high- 
est possible salary when hiring fully 
trained staff members. 

Pensions: The Committee recom- 
mends that individual library employees 
be urged to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to secure an annuity along the 
line worked out by the American Li- 
brary Association, and library be peti- 
tioned to cooperate on the contributory 
basis; or that libraries, library boards, 
and the Wisconsin Library Association 
work for the establishment at an early 
date of some other retirement system or 
pension plan that will include librarians 
as well as other government employes. 

Trustees; Friends of the Library, 
etc.: Since the support of all libraries 
comes from the taxpayers, we must have 
understanding friends among this group. 
These may be informed trustees, citi- 
zen’s committees, friends of the library 
or whatever similar group can be devel- 
oped in a community. This Committee 
recommends very definite immediate ac- 
tivity along this line in every com- 
munity. 

Library—State Library Commission: 
One of the most important functions of 
the State Library Commission is its ad- 
visory service to public schools, special 
and institutional libraries all over the 
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state. This responsibility gives opportu- 
nity for inspiration and encouragement, 
and the realization of effective library 
service for the people of the state. Ap- 
propriations should be adequate to per- 
mit efficient operation in the following 
fields: 

1. Wisconsin Free Traveling Library, 
—Adequate financial support so that the 
present policy of lending collections to 
schools, clubs, town libraries, and indi- 
viduals in remote districts may be 
continued. 

This service should be expanded to in- 
clude specialized and technical supple- 
mental service of unusual, expensive but 
rarely used books in most libraries, and 
even additional books to libraries al- 
ready equipped to handle ordinary de- 
mands. 

Renewed emphasis should be placed on 
up-to-date collections of foreign works 
for use in libraries in foreign 
communities. 

2. Wisconsin Library Bulletin—Funds 
should be restored to enable timely pub- 
lication of the Bulletin in such form that 
it will again be an invaluable aid and 
counsel to the librarians in Wisconsin. 

3. Wisconsin Library School,—Restor- 
ation of funds to insure a prominent 
place among library schools of the na- 
tion, and to engage the service of lead- 
ers in the fields of books and administra- 
tion. Library training should be contin- 
ued both in year and summer sessions 
with possible expansion to a two-year 
course, and with more stress on chil- 
dren’s work. 

4. Commission Field Work,—Field 
work should be extended so that the 
commission visitor can remain long 
enough to acquaint herself with the 
problems of the individual library. She 
should be in a position to demonstrate 
the wisest use of the Traveling Library 
through supplemental service to the self- 
supporting library. 

Through her familiarity with the 
problems of an area, the field worker 
can intelligently: encourage such inter- 
library cooperation as will benefit all 
parties. 
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State Institutional Libraries: There is 
urgent need for good library service in 
all correctional and welfare institutions, 
because of the recognized therapeutical 
value of books. Yet few of such institu- 
tions make any, much less adequate pro- 
vision for the library to become a vital 
part of the life of the patient or inmate. 
Collections are unsatisfactory, and the 
housing poor. 

Recommendation,—That a good libra- 
rian, with requisite training and experi- 
ence, be a regular staff member in each 
institution; that definite funds be avail- 
able for library administration, housing 
and book purchase. That use of institu- 
tional collections be not merely for rec- 
reational purpose but also for rehabilita- 
tion, and to further the aims of the re- 
spective institutions in restoring the in- 
dividual to society, or lending his life 
some purpose. 

To insure proper supervision, it is 
recommended that the Director of Pub- 
lic Welfare place a special institutional 
librarian in his department at the earli- 
est opportunity. 

Public Libraries in Cities, Towns, and 
Villages: The trend of the work of the 
public library will more and more be 
towards reference and bibliographical 
service. It should at all times be on a 
plane to furnish the best material avail- 
able to those who wish to make use of 
its service from childhood through old 
age. It must become recognized as being 
a necessary and vital part of public 
education. 


It is recommended that: 


1. That existing public libraries and 
their trustees understand and sympa- 
thize with the new opportunities brought 
about by the New Era, and that they 
stress work with organized groups and 
expand to serve all the population, 
whether by new stations in the city or 
with new classes of material. 


2. Cooperation with other local or 
nearby libraries so that duplications of 
material does not waste funds, that spe- 
cialties of libraries will be recognized, 
that service to the public is bettered by 
reason of this coordination in that inter- 
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library loan will make all library mate- 
rial available. 

3. Publicity should be constant and of 
such quality that the library’s public are 
conscious at all times of the fact that it 
is primarily a place of education, and 
that with its skilled services he can find 
not only material but personal advice 
and counseling which will make his self- 
study more effective. 

4. To do the above it becomes neces- 
sary that the staff be fully qualified in 
accordance with the state certification 
law, that sabbatical years for study or 
travel are granted as a matter of course, 
that pension or retirement funds are 
maintained, and that salaries be com- 
parable to others with like training and 
experience. 


5. The library must not become propa- 
gandist, but it should encourage reading 
on subjects of vital importance to the 
community. The reader’s freedom and 
library’s right and duty to furnish ma- 
terial on all sides of controversial sub- 
jects must be maintained. 


County Library and Regional Library 
Service: 

1. County Library Service: The 
Committee recommends that County Li- 
brary Service be established where a 
strong tie-up of rural, village and city 
efforts could be brought about. 

a. A county system to be established 
only when a county could vote a tax that 
would assure a certain appropriation 
each year to finance the purchase of 
books, supplies, transportation, housing 
and personnel. (see Financial Condi- 
tions of Wisconsin Counties, 1935—by 
Wis. Public Welfare Department, 1936). 

b. A continuity of library service to 
all people within a county would most 
adequately be handled through the ef- 
forts of a librarian who is well trained, 
well paid, and experienced, and who has 
a knowledge of both urban and rural 
psychology. Preferably one who has 
been in charge of library work within 
the county. Her contacts with city and 
county officials, community, civic and so- 
cial life, would have fitted her for a bet- 
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ter understanding of the needs of the 
people. 

ce. Establishment of stations or 
branches as to the best geographical lo- 
cation, heading out from a main depart- 
ment where book purchasing, cataloging, 
and all mechanical preparation would be 
cared for by trained and clerical work- 
ers. If possible, the custodian of the sta- 
tions could be supplied by the com- 
munity being served, through the coop- 
eration of village boards and community 
organization. Likewise, the housing of 
the branch or station. The tendency 
would be toward a more library-minded 
people. Rotation of book stock at fre- 
quent intervals would give access to all 
books purchased by all communities. 

d. Special attention be given to the 
collection of juvenile books; care and un- 
derstanding of the supplementary needs 
of the rural schools should be empha- 
sized. 

e. Establish definite cooperation be- 
tween county superintendents of schools, 
agricultural agents, and all other per- 
sons working with county or community 
groups, Their good-will is very neces- 
sary to the success of a library project, 
which may be an entirely new thought 
to many people in a county where li- 
brary service has been given. 

f. The administration could be 
worded through the appointment of cer- 
tain county board members and one or 
two persons at large. Unless the county 
contracts for service directly with a 
public library board of trustees. 

g. Strong publicity methods should 
be used, through the press, the State Li- 
brary Commission, farm journals, ex- 
hibits and speakers. 

h. Work toward state and federal 
aid. 

2. Regional Library Service: Provi- 
sions made through state legislature or 
other means—contiguous counties—that 
would meet witb the approval of areas 
to be served with the State Library 
Commission; to bring about the estab- 
lishment of regional libraries wherever 
the population and geographical factors 
permit. 
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Regional service should be given to 
unserved areas and not duplicate service 
in already well served sections. 

Regional service can be obtained in 
much the same way as outlined in 
County Library Service. 

School Libraries — Elementary: The 
points listed below are offered by this 
committee as guides and suggestions for 
future activity by the school librarians, 
rather than being a prescribed program. 
All of the points can be used or added 
to or substituted for after study by the 
school librarians organizations, but we 
hope that some definite action will result 
to better school library conditions. 

1. A set of standards should be pre- 
pared that will provide for adequate 
service and that will result in putting 
the school library in its proper place in 
the school set-up. These standards 
should be based on the school library 
standards of the North Central Associa- 
tion, the State Department and other ac- 
crediting associations, if such are on 
par with the best in the country. 

a. It will mean a more definite rec- 
ognition of library use in the State 
Course of Study. 

b. These standards should include 
both city and rural schools, and also pro- 
vide for the necessary supervision lo- 
cally and by state to make the set-up 
function adequately. 

2. Careful attention should be given 
to the coordination of the work of the 
school and the public library, and to the 
consolidation of the two small cities, 
when and if suitable conditions exist. 
Complete understanding on the part of 
both (school and public) must exist if 
the same goal is to be attained. The 
teachers and the librarians must be sym- 
pathetic in their study of the problems 
relating to book selection, reading ability 
and reading guidance. The actual me- 
chanics of reading should be thoroughly 
investigated in order to improve the av- 
erage reading ability of the child. 

8. Librarians should have _ teacher 
standing in the sehool system pay, pen- 
sions, leaves of absence, and all other 
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matters, and should have teacher certifi- 
cates as well as being qualified librari- 
ans. Where training received and the 
work corresponds to the training and 
work of a supervisor, or head of depart- 
ment, the salary should correspond to 
that of such teacher. 

4. Certification law for school librari- 
ans, and for its proper functioning 
should be studied and legislated. 

5. It would be only proper to have a 
recognized school and children’s libra- 
rian represented on the committee of 
the state reading circle board to recom- 
mend books for the Children’s Reading 
Circle. 

6. Possibility of having one librarian 
take care of the library in two cr three 
small schools should be considered as 
such a plan especially adopted to ele- 
mentary schools and is more satisfac- 
tory than having teacher-librarians in 
several schools. 

College and University Libraries: 
College and university libraries have a 
decided place in any comprehensive 
State Library Planning Program. While 
the first duty of any college or univer- 
sity library is to provide adequate li- 
brary service to its faculties and stu- 
dents it is conceivable that through vol- 
untary cooperation and _ coordination 
much could be done to the mutual ad- 
vantage of each institution. 

The points here cannot be considered 
as an accepted program because time 
has not permitted consultation and dis- 
cussion among college and university li- 
brarians. They are offered as points 
worthy of consideration in a State Plan 
involving college and university libra- 
ries. 

Recommendation :— 


1. Institute a study of college and uni- 
versity libraries to determine the needs 
of those libraries in terms of adequate 
standards in place of minimum stand- 
ards. Develop a program to gain the 
support necessary to realize these needs. 

2. Conduct a survey of resources of 
college and university libraries and list 
special collections, special fields of inter- 
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est, rare or scarce books or manuscripts 
(with emphasis on material relating to 
Wisconsin). 

8. Conduct meetings of college and 
university librarians to discuss the pos- 
sibility and advisability of cooperation 
and coordination. 

4. Develop a program of coordinate 
building in special fields consistent with 
the objectives and specialties of each in- 
dividual institution. 

5. Compile a union list of serials of 
the college and university libraries of 
Wisconsin. (This could include large 
public libraries). 

6. Develop an inter-library loan serv- 
ice with well defined policies and meth- 
ods of procedures. 

7. Expand the Federal Depository li- 
brary idea through the establishment of 
selective depositories in strategic loca- 
tions. 

8. Secure the establishment of a cen- 
tral distributing agency for state docu- 
ments, and establish in colleges strate- 
gically located depositories for state 
documents. 

9. Study the photostat and other re- 
producing methods with an idea to their 
use in making valuable materials avail- 
able for research students. 


10. Make a curriculum study of li- 
brary course for teacher-librarian train- 
ing, and secure, if possible, greater uni- 
formity in these training agencies, and 
give definite idea of goal of these 
courses. 


11. Make a continuous and strenuous 
effort to convince administrators of col- 
lege and universities that fully qualified 
librarians are not clerical but profes- 
sional university staff members. 


State Documents: It is recommended 
that some particular department, pos- 
sibly the State Historical Library, or 
Library Commission, be charged with 
the responsibility for the gathering and 
distribution of state publications. Much 
valuable, timely material appears in 


this form, and there is need for a cen- 
tral agency for more effective dispensa- 
tion. 
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Investigation of present powers and 
practices is necessary, and such items as 
printing costs, and postage, require dis- 
cussion. 

Cooperation of state departments 
should be solicited. Many departments 
maintain their own mailing lists, and 
prefer to distribute their material. In 
any case, a system which will avoid du- 
plication and yet provide those libraries 
that wish to be placed on the mailing 
list of certain departments a feeling of 
security that publications will arrive 
without further soliciting, should be de- 
cided upon, with the two items kept in 
mind. 1. The complete collections by one 
agency of all official state and school 
documents, 2. Needs of all libraries in- 
terested in this service. 

Depository system of certain libraries 
in the state may be decided upon to re- 
ceive all and maintain the documents for 
use of surrounding libraries. 

Library Publicity: A state-wide cam- 
paign of effective library publicity 
should be launched, not only as a means 
toward the realization of State and Fed- 
eral aid, but for the strengthening of the 
profession, That the public at large 
still considers us a group of genteel 
ditherers, whose services are convenient 
for the man of leisure but not indis- 
pensable to the working man, certifies 
the truth of Mr. Modisette’s charge of 
over-modesty in the profession. 


Recommendation :— 


1. Designation of a library week, pro- 
claimed by the governor, with the at- 
tendant radio and newspaper publicity. 
Emphasis should be placed on the busi- 
ness of the picture, with portrayal of 
genuine service. Such publicity should 
continue throughout the year, and not 
be merely spasmodic. 

2. A “Friend of the Library” move- 
ment should be encouraged, with pub- 
licity by influential laymen. Interest of 
library trustees must be heightened. 

8. Contact with state-wide organiza- 
tions—scientific, religious, educational, 
professional—should be intensified and 
publicised. 
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4. All types of library service must 
be advertised, so that no individual can 
possibly feel that the library has neith- 
er interest nor value for him. To fur- 
ther this purpose, a general source of 
library publicity should be established, 
and written by trained journalists. To 
this source librarians, trustees, and lay- 
men might apply for radio speeches, ar- 
ticles, releases, etc., dealing with Wis- 
consin libraries, their work, aims, his- 
tory and the like. 

Cooperation among all Libraries in 
the State :— 

Library resources are always limited 
and research is becoming more impor- 
tant constantly. At present libraries ap- 
pear to the layman and taxpayers to be 
more competitive than cooperative. To 
allay this suspicion of duplication, vol- 
untary cooperation among libraries is 
essential. All libraries from that of 
small village to and through the Uni- 
versity Library must become coordinated 
as a whole if library service is to be 
bettered. 

Recommendation :— 

1. Complete inter-library loan system 
to be worked out between sections of the 
state, between department of the state 
and public and school libraries. 

2. Closer coordination between local 
public and school libraries. 

3. Definite specialties of one library to 
be made known to other libraries. 

4. More informal contact between all 
librarians. 

5. State departments to refer re- 
quests from individuals having a public 
or county library back to the local li- 
brary and in other ways to help inter- 
pret the local library service. 

6. State departments to inform local 
library units of projects about to be 
taken into the local library fields or of 
interest to certain local patrons. 

7. Arrangements to be made for the 
future of films of valuable reference ma- 
terial. Who, what and where! 

8. Union list of magazines, special- 
ties, list of Wisconsin material to be 
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sponsored by the various library sections 
or by State Commission or both. 

9. Union catalog of books in larger 
libraries (Madison) and among college 
libraries to be fostered by the State 
Commission. 

10. Accredited library cards to be is- 
sued by the local library to those who 
are doing research and need to use 
other collections. 

11. List of noteworthy acquisition 
could be published as acquired in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin at frequent 
intervals. 


12. Establish a central clearing house 
for books infrequently used. 

Summary: The public should better 
understand the educational opportuni- 
ties offered by libraries. They should 
know the library conditions and needs 
of the state. Individuals, organizations 
and groups have done much for library 
development, but there must be far 
greater interest if the people of the state 
are to receive the service they need. 
There should be a definite publicity pro- 
gram planned in order to bring the 
available opportunities, the conditions, 
and the needs before all the people of the 
state. 

Because of possible economies result- 
ing in better service, it is recommended 
that library service be given from a 
large unit or units. The unit should be 
determined by economic conditions and 
the area to be served, whether or not 
possibilities of attachment to an early 
established library can be made. 


There cannot be effective library serv- 
ice in the State until adequate financial 
support is available. Many libraries are 
now inadequately supported by local real 
estate tax. Some other form of taxation, 
or other sources of income, must be 
available to supplement this, or there 
must be an entirely new scheme of sup- 
port through state and federal aid. 

For the improvement of library serv- 
ice, for professional efficiency, and for 
protecting the public against the ap- 
pointment of unqualified persons +9 li- 
brary positions, there should be some 
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rigid scheme of certification for all 
librarians. 


Library Progress 


The Library Progress committee rec- 
ommends that the Association carry on 
to completion the project requested by 
the Reference Section of 1935 and spon- 
sored by the Association. The commit- 
tee believes that the One Hundred Years 
of Wisconsin Authorship is a monu- 
mental work which will stand as one of 
the big projects of the Association of 
which it may be proud. It is an out- 
standing contribution to the field of bib- 
liographic literature and will be of un- 
told value to the libraries of the state. 

Libraries to continue to live must 
change with the times. The ten years 
from 1940 to 1950 will be among the 
most crucial years in the history of our 
country and libraries in 1950 will be far 
different from those now. The libraries 
must provide for distribution of informa- 
tion concerning themselves and their 
work. This committee recommends the 
disbandment of this committee and that 
it be replaced by the State Planning 
Committee and by any subsidiary com- 
mittees which the president may see fit 
to appoint to carry on the recommenda- 
tions of the State Planning Committee. 

The committee feels that information 
about books and libraries and the gen- 
eral library movement should be dissem- 
inated among all of the organized educa- 
tion groups to all library agencies and 
library trustees and to all service or- 
ganizations such as Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, espe- 
cially those interested in the youth 
movement and that the association take 
definite steps in this direction either un- 
der the auspices of the State Planning 
Committee or a publicity committee. 

The committee recommends that a 
vigorous effort be made to extend the 
membership of the Association to all li- 
braries of the state and that a strong 
membership committee be appointed to 
carry this on. 
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We recommend the adoption of this 
report, 

THELMA CRANDELL, Ladysmith 

MARJORIE SHUPE, Ripon 

Mrs. NANcy THomas, Appleton 

AILEEN E. MACGEORGE, Stevens Point, 


Chairman 
Report of the Salaries Committee 


Note: This report excludes Milwaukee. 


In June, 1937 Mr, Allez asked me to 
take over the chairmanship of the Sal- 
aries Committee of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association, because Mr. Stewart 
Smith of Milwaukee resigned that posi- 
tion when he left the state of Wiscon- 
sin. Since I had been a member of the 
Committee and know that Mr. Smith had 
secured suggestions from each member 
of the Committee for its work, I inno- 
cently accepted the chairmanship, only 
to wonder what to do with it. 

I wrote to Mr. Allez inquiring whether 
the Committee had any money to spend. 
Mr. Allez’s reply is very important. 

In a letter dated June 21, 1937, he 
writes: 

Dear Miss Podlasky: 

I have delayed answering your last 
letter until I could consult the Executive 
Board regarding expenses for your com- 
mittee. On consulting the minutes of the 
association’s business meeting last fall, 
I find that the Association voted funds 
for necessary questionnaires and post- 
age. The Executive Board feels at this 
time that it cannot allow traveling ex- 
penses for Committee meetings as this 
has not been done for the other com- 
mittees. 

I regret that traveling expenses are 
not allowed committee chairmen, and I 
shall bring up the question at the next 
convention. 

With best wishes, 


(Signed) GEORGE C. ALLEZ. 


Your Salaries Committee, therefore, 
did not meet until Wednesday, October 
18th, because I do not believe that indi- 
vidual members of a committee should 
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pay their expenses while working to help 
advance the economic status of their col- 
leagues. I apologize to this group for 
taking this arbitrary position, but more 
of that later. 

My next steps were as follows: 

1. to acquaint myself with the situa- 
tion in Wisconsin, 

2. to confer with others who have 
served on salary committees, 

3. to select from the suggestions sub- 
mitted by committee members those that 
I believed might be investigated in the 
short time left, 

4, to call to your attention what other 
groups have been able to accomplish. 


When I was in Madison this summer 
Mr. Lester, of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, gave me some excel- 
lent advice, and made available the 1936 
annual reports of public libraries that 
had reported to him up to the time of 
my visit. I hereby acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to him. 

This report, therefore, is concerned 
with public libraries only. Figures from 
the reports of 147 libraries of the state, 
excluding Milwaukee have been sum- 
marized. 

An analysis of the communities of the 
state shows that there are only 26 cities 
having a population of 10,000 and over 
in Wisconsin, that 18 of these cities have 
a population between 10,000 and 39,000, 
and that there are 119 cities and 361 vil- 
lages with populations far below 10,000. 

This is a report of libraries of 147 com- 
munities out of a possible 506. 

115 of the libraries are situated in com- 
munities of less than 5000 population 
15 population 5,000 to 10,000 

3 population 10,000 to 20,000 
11 population 20,000 to 40,000 

3 population 40,000 to 70,000 

The total amount of money spent in 1936 
by libraries in these 5 population groups 
follows: 


67—$ 6,800 
3,300— 21,400 
6,000— 12,500 

14,400— 33,840 


less than 5,000 population $ 
5,000 to 10,000 population 
10,000 to 20,000 population 
20,000 to 40,000 population 


40,000 to 70,000 population 33,348— 74,700 


The total library ‘salaries paid in the year 
1936 for these cities were: 
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less than 500 population $ 40—$ 2,140 
5,000 to 10,000 population 1,740— 5,700 
10,000 to 20,000 population 3,628— 7,156 


20,000 to 40,000 population 7,216— 16,815 
40,000 to 70,000 population 18,092— 47,266 
The librarians’ salary varies as follows: 
5,000 to 10,000 population paid $900—$1980 
10,000 to 20,000 population paid 1600— 2000 
20,000 to 40,000 population paid 1920— 2700 
40,000 to 70,000 population paid 2160— 3294 


On a basis of certification the annual sal- 
ary of the librarian (not the assistants) 
ranges as follows: 


librarians with a Grade I certificate received 
from $1200 to $3294 


librarians with a Grade II certificate re- 
ceived from $1500 to $1980 


librarians with a Grade III certificate re- 
ceived from $1200 to $1560 

Please observe that the highest salary 
recorded in the statistics of 147 libraries 
excluding Milwaukee is $3294 per year. 

Another range of salaries that might 
be called to your attention is that of the 
children’s librarians, catalogers, and ref- 
erence librarians. For those libraries re- 
porting, the salaries of children’s libra- 
rians ranged from $840—$2100, cata- 
logers from $1275—$2000, and reference 
librarians from $1200—$1980. 

With this brief summary as a back- 
ground, what can a Salaries Committee 
do about it? 


The Salaries Committee feels that it 
can only raise some issues. 

First of all may the Committee raise 
this question? Is it possible for the 
many small communities in this state to 
secure larger budgets from their own 
governing bodies, or are the solutions 
for libraries in small communities to be 
found in state aid, or the establishment 
of county or regional libraries? 

The organization of “Friends of the 
Library” groups has been suggested. A 
recent bulletin of the American Library 
Association carries the notice that such 
a group was organized in Jackson, 
Mich., and that this group obtained a 
25 per cent raise in salary for the staff. 
“The story as told in newspaper clip- 
pings, photographs, and mimeographed 
bulletins, is given step by step in the 
scrapbook which will be lent, for pay- 
ment of postage, to any library, on re- 
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quest to the Special Membership Divi- 
sion, A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Requests will be 
filled in the order of receipt.” 

The Salary Committee feels that each 
librarian will have to decide the merits 
of this method for her community. 

May the Salaries Committee inquire 
about the trustees of our libraries? Is 
there or can there be created a Wiscon- 
sin trustees section of the Wisconsin 
Library Association or of the American 
Library Association? 

Some libraries, where the number on 
the staff warrants it, have developed 
salary schedules with minimum and max- 
imum salaries for each position, and a 
definite line of promotion indicated. Re- 
cently some Wisconsin cities have 
adopted civil service regulations. 

Last year the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation followed the example of other 
groups and devised a suggested classi- 
fication of positions in municipal libra- 
ries in New Jersey. A copy of this 
classification is to be found in the Au- 
gust 1936 issue of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

The possibility of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association working on such a 
classification depends upon one important 
factor, as does the publicity project sug- 
gested by all who are interested in li- 
braries. What monies are available with 
which to carry out these vital projects? 

The Committee feels that it must 
speak plainly. Has the time come when 
the Wisconsin Library Association must 
maintain an executive office with an ex- 
ecutive secretary capable of carrying on 
successful publicity campaigns, and who 
will also be able to prepare the statistics 
necessary before standards may be dis- 
cussed? 

May this Salaries Committee remind 
this Association that other professional 
groups have shown themselves willing to 
pay large membership fees so that pro- 
grams may be developed to raise their 
economic status. The Milwaukee teach- 
ers pay $10 per year to their organiza- 
tion, social workers pay $7.50 per year, 
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and those government employees who 
have affiliated with labor pay $12 per 
year, plus special assessments. Members 
of the Wisconsin Library Association 
pay $1 per year. 

May this Salaries Committee recom- 
mend to the Association that the conven- 
tion program next year devote one ses- 
sion of the entire Association to a dis- 
cussion of personnel problems, that its 
salary committee be given a grant 
of money to carry on its work, and 
that a committee be appointed to 
study ways and means of financing pay- 
ment of an executive secretary for the 
Wisconsin Library Association? 


Respectfully submitted, 
Essin NICKERSON 
MARGARET JORDAN 
ELEANOR CRAWFORD 
FLORA HOTTES 
MARTHA Pop.Lasky, Chairman. 


Registration 


Miss Irene Newman, Madison, chair- 
man of the Registration Committee, re- 
ported the following: 

The total number of registrations was 
296; of these 77 were registered from 
Madison and 40 from the Wisconsin 
Library School. Of interest is the wide 
distribution of representation from all 
parts of the state, in the increased inter- 
est as evidenced by school librarian reg- 
istration and the marked increase in new 
memberships in general. 


Lucy M. Curtiss 
MARY WILLIAMS 
IRENE NEWMAN, Chairman 


Small Libraries Section 


The Small Libraries Section of the 
Wisconsin Library Association met at 
9 A. M. October 14, 1937, at the Lo- 
raine Hotel in Madison, with Miss Clara 
L. Lindsley of the Waupun Public Li- 
brary presiding. 

Miss Lindsley introduced the guest 
speaker, Dr. Kimball Young of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology 
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of the University of Wisconsin, who 
spoke on “Personality problems in pro- 
fessional work,” with emphasis on the 
library profession. 

Dr. Young stated that it is the con- 
census of scientific opinion that the 
thing we call personality is acquired. In 
fact it must be acquired in order to live 
at all because one must live in relation 
to others and it is these relationships 
that determine our personality. One of 
the important things in personality is 
the conception a person has of himself. 
This conception is conditioned, first of 
all, by the relation between mother and 
child, then as the child continues to 
grow and make new acquaintances, he 
begins to define his own role and to ac- 
quire a definite personality. In the be- 
ginning parents are likely to thrust on 
their children certain habits which they 
want the child to have, and these early 
habits cause the child, as he grows up, 
to want others to act as he expects them 
to, and life will be harmonious just as 
long as people act as other people expect 
them to. 

Librarians, as do persons in other pro- 
fessions, play many roles and frequently 
these roles overlap, but the adjustments 
which must be made in order to meet 
many situations need not be especially 
difficult if we keep in mind the type of 
person or group of persons with whom 
we are dealing. However, if we do not 
act as others expect us to complications 
may arise. One of the tests of a good 
librarian is the ability to handle any sit- 
uation that may come up and get along 
with all types of people. In order to get 
along well with persons of all types and 
ages it is necessary to build up certain 
expected types of reactions. Be able to 
give one type of response to one kind of 
person and another type of response to 
still another person. Dr. Young stressed 
this development of different responses 
in work with children. To be successful 
with children, you should begin to train 
them in terms of what the child wants 
and then work from that to what you ex- 
pect of the child. The same thing ap- 
plies to our work with adults, especially 
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when we are dealing with persons who 
want reading matter of the light and 
ephemeral type. 

Librarians should make every effort to 
impress their clientele. Some of the 
things that make for pleasant relations 
with the public are good health, phy- 
sique, bearing, neatness of dress and a 
sweet and gracious manner. Kindness 
and calmness are also assets. If the li- 
brarian does not possess these charac- 
teristics she sets up a resistance and li- 
brary patrons will shy away from her. 

Dr. Young advised against acting 
shocked at anything that might be said 
or done, and also to guard against iden- 
tifying oneself with parents who oppose 
their children’s wishes. Opportunities to 
talk to local groups should never be 
missed. The librarian’s role in life is an 
active one, not a passive, docile one. 


MARJORIE SHUPE, Secretary 
Large Libraries Section 


The Large Libraries Section met 
Thursday, October 14, 9:00-10:30 A. M., 
at the Loraine Hotel. Mrs. Nancy B. 
Thomas of Appleton, Chairman, con- 
ducted the meeting. The general theme 
was “What We Have Learned From the 
Depression” concerning certain phases 
of our work. 

The Book Stock was discussed by Miss 
Sybil Schuette, Librarian of the Kellogg 
Public Library, Green Bay. The de- 
pression, she said, was marked by the 
demand for serious practical books 
which helped the patron to prepare for 
his profession. In this way the library 
found its weak spots and was enabled to 
fill the gaps. She pointed out that his- 
tory and biography are more ageless 
than practical; that encyclopedias should 
be kept up by all means; that rebinding 
keeps the shelves looking attractive; 
and asked the opinion of the group on 
the advisability of binding many maga- 
zines, the rebuilding of the classics, re- 
placing fiction, handling of rental libra- 
ries, etc. She suggested that we think 
of and demand more State and Federal 
aid, part of which should go into the 
book stock. 
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It was suggested that the Fox River 
Valley compile a cooperative list of mag- 
azines which the libraries in that region 
could lend to one another. 

The Library Staff was the theme 
which Miss Grace Cotts of West Allis 
Public Library took up. She pointed out 
how vacations had been cut, librarians 
discharged, and local people put in 
through political pull during this period. 
Librarians, she felt, must set up a bul- 
wark against this. She suggested that 
we persuade our state associations to 
look into the matter; that we form re- 
gional groups or library unions; and 
that we join in public discussions, Be- 
fore library boards, however, can make 
any adjustments on salaries, librarians 
themselves must differentiate between 
the different phases of their work as too 
many clerical workers are called libra- 
rians. The professionally trained staff 
should have time to read, study, and di- 
rect work instead of doing mechanical 
and routine work which could be just as 
satisfactorily performed by untrained 
people. Miss Cotts raised the question as 
to whether librarians should enter poli- 
tics, and whether it would be advisable 
to pay someone to lobby for us. Would 
Civil Service bring more or less political 
pull in our profession? 

Our Public was taken up by Miss 
Marie Barkman, Librarian of the Wau- 
sau Public Library. Miss Barkman ob- 
served that the depression gave us an 
opportunity of giving service to all 
members of the community even the for- 
merly wealthy families; that we learned 
a great deal of the needs of engineers, 
mechanics, business men, etc.; and that 
we could “become the great free univer- 
sity of the city”. She found that a large 
percentage of the population have only 
a sixth grade reading age, and must be 
supplied with corresponding books. The 
librarian of today, she commented, is ex- 
pected to be very well informed on cur- 
rent events as well as other subjects. 
“Do we impress our public with the 
services we give?” she asked. 

Miss Sibyl Schuette, Green Bay, was 
elected Chairman for the coming year, 
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and Miss Marie Hauck, Racine, as 
Secretary. 


School Library Section 


The School Libraries Section of the 
Wisconsin Library Association met on 
October fourteenth at the Loraine Hotel 
in Madison. The attendance was larger 
than expected, there being abo + sixty- 
five people present. The program was as 
follows: 

What the English Teacher Expects from 
the School Library 


Miss Jane Salter, Teacher of English, 
West High School, Madison. 
School Library Publicity: posters and 

exhibits for the School Library 


Miss Roumelle Lundeen, Librarian 
Central Junior High School, 
Madison. 


School Library Problems: an open forum 

Miss Blanche Smith, Wisconsin Li- 

brary School, presiding. 

Miss Salter, the first speaker, made a 
plea for closer cooperation between the 
two departments. Both teacher and li- 
brarian are working toward the same 
goal, the training of the pupil in intelli- 
gent use and enjoyment of books. Work- 
ing together, they can accomplish much 
more than either group can alone. She 
gave numerous illustrations of close co- 
operation and some instances where the 
relationship could be improved. 


Miss Lundeen’s talk on publicity gave 
the librarians many practical ideas for 
future posters. She brought sample ma- 
terials to be used, told where to get 
them, and how to plan the posters. She 
stressed the importance of choosing the 
right colors for each subject. She called 
attention to the aid that commercial ad- 
vertisements give in suggesting color 
combinations, new designs for letters, 
etc. She illustrated her talk with many 
attractive posters. 


During the open forum of school li- 
brary problems, many problems were 
discussed. Among them were the prob- 
lem of checking attendance in the li- 
brary, and the use of required reading 
lists. 
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At the end of the meeting, the section 
appointed Miss Cushman of Wauwatosa 
chairman for 1938. 

GLADYS CAVANAGH. 


Reference Section 


Lucile May, Superior, Chairman 


Public Documents—Discussed by Laura 
M. Olsen, Eau Claire 

Public documents include any publica- 
tions which have been published through 
government expense. Over 100,000,000 
documents are published by the govern- 
ment each year. Their value in refer- 
ence work can not be estimated too 
highly. In most cases the material is 
prepared by specialists who use source 
material. This material, up-to-the-min- 
ute, as it may be revised often, may be 
received for very little cost and many 
times without any charge. Every year 
these publications are becoming more at- 
tractive in make-up and thus are becom- 
ing more popular as they are circulated. 

In order to use this material efficiently 
it is necessary to have a goodly fund of 
information about all the departments 
and their subdivisions. The Manual of 
Government, published by the govern- 
ment, is a good guide to get a working 
knowledge of our governmental set-up. 
This manual is revised often. 

Since 1895 a system for centralized 
distribution for these documents was set 
up. In the United States there are 668 
depository libraries. Wisconsin has 12 
of these depositories. There are three 
ways of acquiring public documents—by 
gift, purchase, or by special request of 
non-depositories. 

In selecting public documents the fol- 
lowing should be consulted: checklist, 
document catalog, monthly catalog, 
weekly list and price lists which are sub- 
ject bibliographies. The following publi- 
cations have been found to be of great 
use: Yearbook of Agriculture; Wash- 
ington, city and capitol; Camp-stove and 
fireplaces; Range plant handbook; Edu- 
cational Directory; U. S. Postage 
Stamps, Postal Guide; Public Affairs 
Pamphlets; School Life. Every depart- 
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ment of the government has valuable in- 

formation compiled in its own publica- 

tions. 

Public Documents—Discussed by Edith 
Shepard, Fond du Lac 

Displays each month of the most at- 
tractive government documents and 
monthly lists in the newspaper will help 
much in increasing the ‘circulation of 
this material. The librarian of the small 
library should consult the weekly list 
and the monthly catalog before selecting 
the material she wishes. Price lists by 
the Superintendent of Documents, pub- 
lished for subjects such as foods, In- 
dians, birds, farm management should 
also be consulted. 

For the non-depository library the li- 
brarian might contact the congressman 
of her district for government material 
she desires. The Superintendent of Doc- 
uments also has material which he will 
send free or at very little cost. Re- 
quests may also be sent to individual 
government departments who publish 
their own material. 

Some of the documents not mentioned 
by Miss Olsen, recommended by Miss 
Shepard are as follows: Farmers Bulle- 
tins; Farmers Leaflets; Census Ab- 
stract; Statistical Abstract; Congres- 
sional Record; Mineral Yearbook; Na- 
tional Parks; Immigration; Labor Re- 
view; Pan-American Union Bulletin; 
Smithsonian Institute Reports; Public 
Health Reports, Statutes at Large. 
Pamphlet Collection—Discussed by Dena 

Babcock, Madison 

Since a pamphlet collection is of a 
temporary nature, it should be handled 
at a minimum cost. 

Possible sources for material for this 
collection are: Government publication 
if the library is not a depository; Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly; Vertical File material; 
Publishers’ Concerns, Public Affairs In- 
formation Service; Periodicals; Adver- 
tisements; Newspapers; National Socie- 
ties such as the Red Cross, Safety Coun- 
cil, Railroad companies and steamship 
lines, chambers of commerce, and Radio. 
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When writing for material a record 
should be kept of what was asked for. 
It is well to keep this information on a 
card which will give the name, source, 
charge, dates of sending and receiving. 
If such a record is kept there will not 
be a duplication of pamphlets. 

There are various ways of arranging 
this material. The vertical file has 
proven to be very satisfactory. The 
pamphlets may also be kept on the book 
shelves if the pamphlets are filed in 
boxes. In this way the pamphlets will 
be near books dealing with the same 
subject. Some libraries have found it 
useful to give the subject in the card 
catalog and give the number of the pam- 
phlet on the same card. 

If the vertical file is used a subject 
classification is suggested. The Read- 
ers’ Guide may be used as the subject 
guide. A card list of subject headings 
with cross references is useful in work- 
ing out your subject headings. Guide 
cards giving the subject should be used 
in the file. 

Pamphlet Collection — Discussed by 
Grace Atherton, West Allis 

Such a collection can always have up- 
to-the-minute material. Various pam- 
phlets, clippings or advertisement usual- 
ly give advance information before the 
publication of a book on a _ specific 
subject. 

Local history, readings, study club 
outlines or material for Holidays and 
public documents may make a _ good 
foundation for your collection. 

In circulating pamphlets a complete 
record should be kept. It is well to 
charge each pamphlet under author and 
title. Publicity is necessary to get these 
pamphlets in circulation. Bulletin 
boards should be used to display the 
most attractive pamphlets. These dis- 
plays should be used consistently. 
Picture Collection—Discussed by Irene 
Rowe, Kenosha 

In Kenosha Norma Ireland’s book, 
“Picture File,” is used as a guide for 
their collection. This book tells just 
where to begin and suggests a subject 
arrangement. 
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All the pictures are cataloged. Those 
which cannot be mounted are put in en- 
velopes and then are cataloged. For 
circulation envelopes are used from the 
Keystone Envelope Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

Brooks’ “Guide to Painters” is an- 
other helpful guide in listing master 
painters by date and country. The 
“Book of Knowledge” also contains a 
guide to painters. 

Picture Collection—Discussed by Doro- 
thy Huth, Whitewater 

In Whitewater pictures are obtained 
from clippings, advertisements and as 
gifts. They are put in manila folders 
marked with the subject in the upper 
left corner. They are charged by the 
subject heading, and arranged on the 
shelves in alphabetical order under sub- 
ject. They are used to the best advan- 
tage by the teachers and club women in 
the community. Everyone has free ac- 
cess to the picture collection shelves. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
that Miss Dena Babcock of the Madison 
Public Library be chairman of the Refer- 
ence Section at the next Wisconsin 
Library Association convention. 


Wisconsin Public Library Hospital 
Service 


SURVEY OCTOBER 1937 


Sources: 
American Hospital Directory 1930. 
American Library Directory 1931. 
Sent postal cards to fifty-eight public 
libraries in cities having over-25-bed 
hospitals, to obtain information on Hos- 
pital Library Service through public li- 
braries in Wisconsin. 
Libraries with established hospital li- 
brary service, with Staff member in 


charge. (13) 

Eau Claire Merrill 

Fond du Lac Milwaukee ‘ 
Green Bay Oshkosh 
Janesville Racine 

Kenosha Superior 

Madison Wausau 
Marshfield 
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Library-Partial service. Regularly es- 
tablished service to children in hospital, 
by children’s librarian. (1) Sheboygan 

Libraries giving some other form of 
service to hospital, i. e., sending book 
collections, donations of duplicate books 
and magazines, and through Girl-Scout 
co-operation. (9) 


Barron. Collections sent every three 
weeks. 

Cumberland. Collections of 25-30 
books sent every 3-4 months. 

Laona. ? 


Monroe. Collection to dental clinic. 

Portage. Donations of duplicate books 
and magazines. 

Prairie du Chien. ? 

Reedsburg. Collection sent to hospi- 
ta]. 

Whitehall. Part of Community Serv- 
ice—two girl-scouts, appointed for each 
week, take books to and from “Shut-Ins” 
and patients at hospital. Hospital Sup’t. 
calls library each week giving names of 
patients. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Collection of 25 
books sent each month. Office girl checks 
books. 

Hospital book service through other 
organization. (4) 

Appleton. Kings’ Daughters. 

Manitowoc. Junior League—Independ- 
ent of library. 

Two Rivers. Junior League—Library 
aids anc advises. 

Waukesha. Hospital has own library 
maintained by local Service Club. 

Libraries giving no service. Five are 


interested. (16) 
Antigo 
Columbus—Interested 
Fort Atkinson 
Hudson 

Jefferson 


La Crosse—Interested 
Ladysmith—Interested 
Marinette 

New London 
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Plymouth 
Ripon—Services offered, not accepted 
Rhinelander—Interested 
Sparta 
Sturgeon Bay 
Libraries which discontinued service. 
(3) 
Beloit. Limited staff 
Stevens Point. Limited staff 
Watertown. Limited staff and loss of 
books. 


No reply. (11) 
Ashland Oconto 
Baraboo Platteville 
Beaver Dam Rice Lake 
Elkhorn Richland Center 
Menomonie Tomahawk 
Oconomowoc 


Hospital Section 


Miss Margaret Allen opened meeting 
and introduced Miss Perrie Jones—told 
of Twin Cities meetings. Thirty-one 
paid membership. Dues 50 cents a year. 
Meet to stimulate interest—to inform li- 
brary group and hospital group of need 
for hospital work. Two meetings a year 
and one meeting with hospital convention 
as an affiliated organization. Thinks 
hospital should pay something for the 
service in order to appreciate it more. 
Suggests a mimeographed list of available 
material for use of medical staff. Want 
book discussions at all meetings. Record 
of patient’s impression of books—Learn 
by mistakes. Twin Cities meeting sug- 
gested that Wisconsin group organize 
and then benefit by interstate meetings. 

Trying to collect pictures and mount 
them so as not to have an amateurish 
exhibit. 

Trying to make a list of people for an 
advisory board of doctors and librarians 
so we can have some one to call upon in 
emergencies on questions that come up. 

New developments—Day of organiza- 
tion and we must be a, cohesive unit with 
a name to get on—Meetings bring people 
together from different lines of work 
and so suggest new work to others. 
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Course for hospital work given at St. 
Paul last year. Bulletin on this is avail- 
able. One course in book selection— 
three-credit course. Course for medical 
librarians. Six week internship for li- 
brarians. Approved list of hospitals in 
which librarian was competent to super- 
vise. Student to go to three hospitals, 
two weeks in each. Complete mainte- 
nance for students during internship. 
Student to get experience at actual work 
of helping patient with book and not 
given “busy work.” (Courses given with 
a view of change at end of year. Uni- 
versity board of regents had to approve 
new course so it took time to get it into 
curriculum.) Need for librarians in all 
types of hospitals is being recognized so 
jobs may open up. Hospital library stu- 
dents wear white uniforms during in- 
ternship. In Rochester mental hospital 
they started a library in a long room. 
W.P.A. employes helped to make it a 
cottage library making it a colorful 
place for the therapeutic patients. Ar- 
tist worked on colorful flowers while li- 
brary was in session. Patient who was 
asked what he thought of it answered 
“Like it? I should say I do. Anyone 
would be crazy not to!” 

As therapeutic value—it makes pa- 
tients wish to dress up to go to the col- 
orful library. Teas given on colorful 
pottery once a week and patients invit- 
ed. A librarian who can work in a men- 
tal hospital can work in any hospital. 
Booklist available at 25 cents per year. 
A list should be reviewed as to danger- 
ous incidents rather than as to the pleas- 
ant whole story. List also contains a, list 
of books which will fail in hospitals. 
Doctor can help by reporting what pa- 
tient tells him. 


Miss Ramsey. University Wisconsin 
Medical School Librarian. 

The medical librarian doesn’t do much 
hospital library work but the hospital li- 
brarian may do medical library. A trav- 
eling library of periodical literature in 
preference to books. Books outdated. 
250 medical periodicals—4 or 5 copies 
of the most important. Service available 
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to all doctors in state. Pay postage and 
wrapping 5 cent charge. Journals sent 
as they return previous copies. Can call 
on U. W. Library for allied periodicals 
for this same traveling service. Nurses 
and public health nurses and laymen can 
also use this service. Would like an or- 
ganization such as Miss Jones suggested 
to get in touch with librarians. 

Miss Allen. Thank Gaylord’s for use 
of display of book truck and Miss Jones 
and Miss Ramsey for their talks. Re- 
port on hospital service in the state. 


Discussion— 


Meeting closed. 


Special Meeting of Hospital Library 
Division 


January 17, 1938 


At the Hospital Library Division of 
the Wisconsin Library Association which 
met at the Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, 
January 16, 1938, Miss Leila A. Janes 
was elected chairman and organizer for 
this section. Miss Helen Johnson of the 
Simmons Public Library, Kenosha, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Out of a possible 240 libraries in the 
state there are thirteen that have estab- 
lished hospital libraries in the state. Out 
of this number nine were represented. 

Also present was Miss Gladys Ram- 
sey representing the Madison Medical 
Library. Other cities represented were: 
Madison. Miss Celia Harrison 
Racine. Miss Mabel Winifred Hauck 
Janesville. Miss Myrl Poland 
Oshkosh. Miss Margaret Allen 
Milwaukee. Mrs. Lillian Berry 
Kenosha. Miss Helen Johnson 
Green Bay. Miss Jean Dyksterhous 
Eau Claire. Miss Marion Langdell 
Fond du Lac. Miss Leila Janes 

The following places did not send 
representatives: Marshfield, Merrill, Su- 
perior, and Wausau. 

Last year there was a temporary or- 
ganization and a chairman, Miss Mar- 
garet Allen of Oshkosh, who arranged 
for a speaker for the state meeting, and 
started a card file of all information 
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about the established hospital libraries. 
This had not been done before. From 
now on all information will be contin- 
ued to be filed for this organization. 

It was decided that on April 29, 1938, 
representatives from the 13 libraries 
will meet at Fond du Lac to discuss 
further plans of the organization pre- 
paratory to presenting them to the Wis- 
consin Library Association which will 
meet October 6, 7, 8, 1938, in the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. Speakers for the 
fall meeting of the hospital section will 
be selected in the April meeting of the 


Hospital Division. 
Special topics discussed at the meet- 
ing were: 
General 
1. Magazines in the hospital library 
(a) Class of magazines 
(b) Budget for them 
2. Books—Book lists 
3. Overdues 
4, Hospital and Personnel 
(a) Sisters, nurses, doctors 
(b) Libraries 
Specific 
Shut-Ins 
1. Package libraries for shut-ins 


(25 sent out for two or three weeks 
duration) 
2. Collection—deposit 
(a) Jail—consult ministerial asso- 
ciation and Ruth Shapiro of 
the Milwaukee-adult educa- 
tion 
(b) Havens 
The Hospital Library of the Fond du 
Lac Library was established in 1924. It 
was the second hospital library to be 
established in the state; Milwaukee was 
first. Madison followed a close third. 


The Fond du Lac Public Library Hos- 
pital Division had a circulation in 1937 
of 4774. This is a gain of 939 over 1936. 

St. Agnes Hospital Library Service 

St. Agnes Hospital Library has the 
most ideal situation of any library in the 
state. 
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I. It has an ideal position of the li- 
brary room. 

It is an ideal situation because the St. 
Agnes Hospital Library Service has 
three divisions. 

1. A regular reading room on the north 
side of the library, above the entrance 
where there are tables, chairs, book- 
cases for doctors, nurses and patients. 


2. To the right going down the hall 
there is the professional library for 
doctors and nurses. 

8. To the left is the circulating library. 
In this library room there is enough 
shelf space for 500-1000 books. 
Having a special library room gives 

extra protection to the books and also 

allows the convalescent to browse around 
at his leisure and lose himself in the 
reading of books. The convalescents may 
select books during the week after they 
have finished the ones distributed on 

Friday by Miss Leila Janes of the Pub- 

lic Library and Mrs. J. J. O’Brien of the 


Hospital Auxiliary. 

II. It has unusual co-operation. 

The entire hospital library service is 
in charge of Sr. Seraphia and Sr. Mary 
Agnes of St. Agnes Hospital. Miss 
Vivian Nolan is the assistant resident li- 
brarian and has charge of the profes- 
sional library, reading room and also 
the circulating library during the week. 
The library is open from 8:00 A. M. to 
6:00 P. M. and from 7:00-8:00 P. M. 
daily. On Sundays the library is open 
for one hour. 

With the fine cooperation of the hos- 
pital and the ideal special library room, 
the St. Agnes Hospital Library is one of 
the outstanding Hospital Libraries in the 
state. 

Hospital Library Section of Wisconsin 
Library Association 

Points 

1. The Hospital Library Section of the 

Wisconsin Library Association will 

make definite plans to join the Wis- 

consin Hospital Association. 
2. The Hospital Library Section of the 

Wisconsin Library Association will 
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draw up a constitution namely “To 
promote interest and to further pro- 
fessional training and recognition”. 


Children’s Section 


The first regular children’s libraries 
section of the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation met at 10:30 on Thursday morn- 
ing, October 14th, in the Colonial Room 
with Miss Marion Sharp, Children’s Li- 
brarian at Green Bay, presiding as 
chairman, Fifty-six people were in at- 
tendance. 

An excellent list of published aids for 
juvenile book selection was presented 
and discussed briefly by Miss Sharp. 
Copies of this list as well as copies of 
an annotated list of “Children’s Books 
of 1937” prepared and discussed by Miss 
Sharp also, may be available for those 
who did not receive one, by writing to 
Miss Sharp at Green Bay. Samples of 
some of the suggested aids were dis- 
tributed for examination. 

Miss Gladys Rains of Madison and 
Miss Erana Stadler of West Allis led a 
discussion on effective publicity methods. 
Miss Rains stressed the fact that good 
library publicity may be one way to in- 
crease the support of the library by 
making the public more conscious of its 
service. 

Miss Juanita Walker of Superior 
spoke briefly on the method used in 
providing book service to the schools in 
the Superior system. This was followed 
by a short talk on library instruction by 
Miss Frances L. Meyer of Sheboygan. 

An exhibit of samples of interesting 
publicity used by the various children’s 
librarians in the state concluded the 
meeting. 

Miss Juanita Walker of Superior has 
been chosen as chairman for next year’s 
section. 


Respectfully submitted 


MARTHA L. KLEIN 
Secretary of Section 
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Junior Librarians Section 


Miss Irene Varney, Fort Atkinson, 
Chairman 


The Junior librarians sectional meet- 
ing was opened by a panel discussion on 
Specialization, led by Miss Blanche 
Smith of the Wisconsin Library School. 
Special librarians represented by Miss 
Kohli of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
Miss Laurent of the Legislative Refer- 
ence, and Miss Turner of the Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. em- 
phasized the advantages in work interest 
and salaries in the special library field. 
Miss Merrell of the Superior Public Li- 
brary indicated the possibilities for spe- 
cialization within a public library 
through departmentalization or hobby 
interest. Miss Bovee of Niellsville pre- 
sented the limitless bounds of enthusi- 
asm to be found in general library work. 

Miss Jennie Schrage of the Traveling 
Library who spoke on “Some dreams for 
librarians” made a plea for dreams 
rather than the too practical attitude 
towards the daily routines of library 
service. She expressed a hope that the 
junior librarians would work towards 
the big aim expressed by the Planning 
Committee: “To furnish adequate library 
service to every man, woman, and 
child.” Towards the achievement of 
this aim she presented two workable 
dreams—(1) the efficient and adequate 
management of library service through 
city, county, and regional agencies; and 
(2) definite activity towards the educa- 
tion and enlightenment of substantial 
and articulate “Friends of the Library”. 

Miss Bertha Buelow gave a report on 
the 1987 A. L. A. meetings of JMRT— 
the minutes of which have been recorded 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin and the Library 
Journal. Of particular interest to the 
group was the fact that Wisconsin is the 
only state to have completed the A. L. A. 
Survey on the Effects of the Depression. 

Miss Podlasky, Chairman of the W. 
L. A. Committee on Salaries gave a com- 
plete report on the findings of that com- 
mittee. This will be found reported in 
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the minutes of the W. L. A. Business 
meeting. 

In the brief business meeting which 
followed the Juniors voted the payment 
to A. L. A. of the annual $3.00 assess- 
ment for JMRT membership. It was rec- 
ommended that the Juniors actively con- 
tinue the compilation of a directory of 
Wisconsin librarians, a project which 
was started by the W. L. A. Secretary in 
1935. 

Newly elected officers are: Chairman, 
Bertha Buelow, La Crosse; Secretary and 
treasurer, Glady Friday, Menasha. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CELIA HAuCcK, Secretary JMRT. 


County Library Meeting 


Opening address: Mrs. Charles Ves- 
lak. 

Miss Hays, Watertown (Second Con- 
gressional District) 1931—Sept. request- 
ed to serve as district chairman of Sec- 
ond Congressional District to meet at 
Wisconsin Library Association conven- 
tion at Milwaukee. 

Second District—27 cities and villages. 
21 represented. 


Mrs. Davis appointed district chair- 
man. 

Since 1931—Conferences of Second 
District. 


19383—-Horicon meeting 

1934—-Fox Lake 

1935—-Waterloo 

1936—--Ryan 

1937—Watertown—47 present, 14 trus- 
tees, 15 librarians 

1938—Pardeeville 

1939—Columbus 

Should have Regional, County, Dis- 
trict Resolution. 

District map made by locality district 
advisors for conference appointed at 
meeting—she to be hostess of the meet- 
ing. (deferred to end of meeting) 

Mrs. Carrie Nicklos — Southwest Li- 
brary (Platteville) Group. Small towns 
and small libraries. Maintained almost 
entirely by voluntary help or by wom- 
en’s clubs. Have had two group meet- 
ings. 
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Miss Ann O’Connor—Northwest Dis- 
trict. 

Miss Aileen MacGeorge — Wisconsin 
Valley Association. Working on a “Un- 
ion list of Granger titles.” 

Mrs. Anderson—Fox River Valley As- 
sociation. “Making the most of what we 
have.” 


Winnebago County 


1. Book purchase (know your locality). 

2. Postage and transportation (econo- 
mize). 

3. Shipping books (secure cartons free 
from merchants, etc.). 

Opportunities: 

1. County Fair exhibits. 

2. Teachers. 

38. Home demonstration clubs — com- 
munity clubs, granges, etc. 


Mrs. Schaller (La Crosse). $4800 
from county. 

Mrs. Thomas (Appleton). Regional 
libraries. 

Miss Huntington (California). Cali- 
fornia Library Association. Active if 


pay dues. At meetings—divided into 
districts. All come to one large meeting 
a year. Two counties have joint county 
library system. 


Library 


Miss Jennie T. Schrage. Regional li- 
brary idea can be developed. Need not 
supersede any county library set-up. 

Mrs. Veslak. Shawano County. Have 
lost WPA aid. 

Mrs. Davis. Wisconsin Library School. 
Fox River Valley. Union list of serials. 

N. W. District. Survey of rural serv- 
ice in counties. 

Winnebago. 
titles. 

“Approach to regional idea without 
structural change.” Voluntary coopera- 
tion between libraries of a given area. 


Union list of Grange 


Surprisingly Successful Hospital Books 


Hospital Section 
Akeley, Carl. In brightest Africa. 


A straightforward account of the author’s 
expeditions into the heart of Africa. Good 
print. 
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Austen, Jane. Pride and prejudice (Rit- 
tenhouse edition) 

Enjoyed by such a wide variety of girls 
and women. 

Beach, Rex. Confessions of a sportsman. 

Most men enjoy sports and relish this 
account. 

Cather, W. S. My Antonia. 

A pioneer story, giving a fine character 
portrayal of a young Bohemian immigrant. 
Chapple, J. M. comp. Heart throbs; in 
prose and verse. 

Seems to have gone particularly well in the 
wards. Sequel “More heart throbs.” 
Edmonds, W. D. Drums along the Mo- 
hawk. 

Better novels preferred. 

Fleming, Maureen. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 


Women enjoyed this biography because 
it is light and entertaining as well as au- 
thentic. The book itself is light weight, 
has excellent type and is illustrated. 


Halliburton, Richard-Royal road to ro- 
mance. 
Liked by young people and men. 
Hackett, Francis. Francis, the first. 
Surprising number of readers prefer en- 
tertaining non-fiction. 
Heiser, V. G. American doctor’s odyssey. 
Surprising number of readers who prefer 
good non-fiction. 
James, Will. Smoky. Juvenile favorite. 


Keyhoe, D. E. Flying with Lindbergh. 
Very good for anyone with an aviation 
interest. 
Kinzie, Mrs. J. H. Wau-Bun. 
Much Wisconsin history is enjoyed by men 
who do not read fiction. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Something about my- 
self. 


Many readers prefer good non-fiction. 


Marie, grand duchess of Russia. Educa- 
tion of a princess. 

Often recommended by one patient to 
another. 
Mitchell, 
wind. 

“Now, at last, we have time to read it.” 
Morley, C. D. Haunted bookshop. 

Sequel to ‘“‘Parnassus on wheels.” Story of 
a second-hand book store in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—a German spy—and mystery. 

Otis, James. Toby Tyler. 

Enjoyed by man who missed the book in 

boyhood. 


Margaret. Gone with the 


Patterson. Man-eaters of Tsavo. 
For men. 
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Roberts, Kenneth. Northwest passage. 

Surprising number of readers who prefer 
the better novels. 

Sandoz, Marie. Old Jules. 

This book is enjoyed particularly by men 
and “surprisingly” by a good number of 
women who like something more than light 
fiction and yet entertaining. 

Stockston, Frank. Casting away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 

This delightful story is enjoyed by young 
and old alike. 
Sugimoto, Mrs. Estu. 
Samurai. 

How a daughter of Feudal Japan living 
hundreds of years in one generation, became 
a modern American. 

Warner, F. E. Unintentional charm of 
men. 

A collection of light essays on men in their 
various aspects as fishermen, writers, and 
just plain men. A. L. A. Bkit. 

Mystery stories. 


Surprising—the number of the murder 
mystery stories requested in the maternity 
wards. 


Technical books. 

Surprisingly large number of men patients 
want books on special technical subjects. 
National Geographic Magazine. 

Because this magazine is so popular with 
men, women, and children, and is particu- 
larly appreciated by patients who cannot 
read because of eyestrain, etc., but enjoy 
the pictures. 


Daughter of the 


Selected Bibliography on Personality 
Problems 


Compiled by Prof. Kimball Young, 
University of Wisconsin 

A mimeographed copy of this list 
which Prof. Young presented at the 
Small Libraries Section of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association meeting may be 
obtained free on request from the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, State Cap- 
itol, Madison. 

Copies may also be obtained of a com- 
prehensive list compiled by Professor 
Young over a period of years and con- 
taining a total of some 85 mimeographed 
pages. The cost of this list is 35 cents 
which includes postage. Send price with 
order to Library Commission. Do not 
send stwmps. 













